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MISS JOAN LANCASTER has success- 

fully tackled a most difficult problem in 
her reconsideration of the forged charters 
of Coventry abbey which is the main article 
in the current issue of the Bulletin of the 
Institute of Historical Research (vol. xxvii, 
no, 76). This long paper is of outstanding 
interest, and the methods employed by its 
author will repay study by anyone under- 
taking a comparable piece of detective work. 
From such a highly specialized piece of in- 
vestigation we turn to a paper which intro- 
duces a punch-card system as an aid to 
compiling information; Mr. Aydelotte sets 
out some of the problems of method 
attached to a statistical study of the 815 men 
who sat in the House of Commons between 
the general elections of 1841 and 1847. 
Documents from the Chamberlain Papers 
concerning Anglo-Transvaal Relations, 
1896-1899 are presented by Miss Ethel 
Drus, Notes and documents include an in- 
teresting letter from the Prioress of Wilber- 
foss to Archbishop Thoresby, c. 1356; this 
letter has managed to survive through its 
having been used as a _ contemporary 
protection for the seals on the charters of 
the Archbishop relating to the vicarage of 
the parish church of Hemingbrough. Mr. 
J. L. Kirby prints an account of Robert 
Southwell, receiver-general of John Mow- 
bray, Earl Marshal, 1422-3. The ‘ modern- 
ists” who will be grateful for Mr. J. A. S. 
Grenville’s short article (rather more than a 
“note’!) on the Marquess of Lansdowne’s 
project for a secret agreement with Ger- 
many in 1901. An alphabetical table of the 
contents of vols. I-XXV of the Bulletin is 
now available from the publishers (Messrs. 
Constable & Co.), price 7s. 6d. 
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"THE French have, or had, a praiseworthy 

system of pronouncing that such in- 
stitutions as merit the distinctions are 
“recognized as of public utility.” If we 
had anything of the kind in England, such 
a sign of approval would surely be conferred 
upon the Monumental Brass Society, whose 
Transactions (Vol. IX, part iv) we have just 
had the pleasure of reading; since over and 
above its great service to historical research 
it does constant and valuable work in the 
tracing and replacement of brasses that have 
gone astray and (as lately at Wrotham) in 
the repair of those damaged by latter-day 
vandals, 

Of particular interest are Mr. F. A. Green- 
hill’s account of the Ledger of Andrew 
Halyburton, Scottish consul and agent in 
Walcheren about 1500, in which one may 
trace the whole history and cost of a brass 
from its engraving at Bruges to its laying- 
down at St. Andrew’s; and the same author’s 
list of English and foreign tombs on which 
canons are shown vested for Mass and wear- 
ing (rather uncomfortably, one would think) 
the almuce upon their heads. 


iu is proposed to publish a selection from 
the writings in prose and verse of the late 
Professor R. M. Hewitt (1887-1948; Pro- 
fessor of English at University College, 
Nottingham 1925-1938), The volume will 
be introduced by a memoir written by Pro- 
fessor V. de S. Pinto including parts of an 
interesting autobiographical fragment found 
among Professor Hewitt’s papers and some 
characteristic letters. The prose section will 
contain his study of Sir William Jones and 
some shorter pieces and the verse section his 
fine translations from Pushkin and other 
Russian poets together with some original 
= The publisher will be Basil Black- 
well. 

It will be understood that a volume of this 
kind will not be a “commercial proposi- 
tion” but it is believed that a number of 
Hewitt’s friends and admirers will wish to 
see him commemorated in this way and will 
be willing to subscribe to a fund to cover 
the cost of publication. The minimum sub- 
scription will be one guinea and a copy of 
the volume will be provided for every guinea 
subscribed, Subscriptions should be sent to 
Professor V. de S. Pinto, Department of 
English, The University, University Park, 
Nottingham. Cheques should be made pay- 
able to The University of Nottingham. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





GERARD LEGH, HERALD 


T° evaluate the validity of Legh’s testi- 

mony concerning Chaucer and the Inner 
Temple, and from this the conjecture that 
Chaucer wrote his Hous of Fame for an 
Inner Temple ceremony,’ it is necessary to 
look more closely at Legh as herald. In 
writing of Legh’s allusion to Chaucer I 
perpetuated the animadversion of F. A. 
Inderwick, that though Legh wrote on 
heraldry he “ was not a herald, nor a mem- 
ber of the College of Arms, and there is no 
trace of his ever having been a member 
of the Inner Temple.”? Inderwick was in 
large part following the D.N.B., which in 
turn based its sketch chiefly on the study by 
the nineteenth-century antiquarian John 
Gough Nichols, in The Herald and Genealo- 
list (vol. I, 1863). But Nichols, after care- 
fully qualifying the amateur status of Legh, 
does proceed to describe Legh as ‘ certainly 
a man of considerable talent, and of much 
acquired knowledge’; and he declares Legh 
a member of the Inner Temple on the 
strength of his epitaph, which designates 
him ‘ Interioris Templi Socii, Tumulus’ (p. 
111). 

It is difficult to explain the contradiction 
between the monument verses and the offi- 
cial records; I do not have any new evidence 
to clarify the problem of Legh’s member- 
ship in the Inner Temple. One must note, 
however, that in Legh’s will (printed by 
Nichols, p. 114 ff.) there are bequests which 
certainly suggest very close and strong con- 
nections both with men of law and with 
men from the College of Arms: a clock 
to Sir Edward Sanders, now lord chief 
baron, and a religious picture to his wife; 
a gilt spoon to Clarenceux; ‘ unto my cossen 
Sr Wyllyam Cecell one boke ...’ And 
among the nine sundry fashions of shields 
which Legh offered, were contained bearings 
and arms of Cateline, CJQB, Dyer, CJ, 
Saunders, CBEx, Browne, JCP, Cordell, 


* See ‘A Legal Reading of Chaucer’s Hous of 
Fame,’ Univ. of Toronto Quarterly, xxii (Jan., 
1954), 185-92. 

2 Quoted ibid., p. 186—from The Calendar of 
Inner Temple Records (London, 1896), Introduc- 
tion, p. Ixvi. 
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Master of Rolls, Gerard, Attorney-General, 
and Sir Richard Sackville—all distinguished 
men of law, and all (perhaps it is significant) 
from the other three Inns. 

Fortunately we have competent testimony 
to vindicate Legh’s standing as_heraldist, 
though he was not a member of the College 
of Arms. In his Remaines Concerning 
Britain, the learned Camden (speaking of 
Armories, p. 230) refers ‘. . . to Gerard 
Leigh, John Ferne, John Guillim Portis- 
mouth, Pursivants of Arms, who have dili- 
gently laboured therein...” The com- 
pany he keeps is good, and the praise from 
Camden is high. To this praise we can add 
the following characterization of his work 
nearly seventy years after he wrote: 
‘Gerard Leigh, who simplie hath the most 
and best collections for Blazon, and (not- 
withstanding his Pythagoracisms . . .), doth 
best apply himselfe to the capacitie of a 
learner...’ Thus Edmund Bolton in The 
Elements of Armories (1610, p. 134—q. by 
Nichols, p. 44). R. J. SCHOECK. 

Cornell University. 


AN ERROR IN HAKLUYT 


“PANULPH GLANVILE arle of 

Chester, a man of a very noble house, 
and learned in both the Lawes, deserves of 
duetie to be here placed by me in the cata- 
logue of woorthy and notable men. He 
applied so well all the yeeres of his youth 
to the study of humane and divine Lawes, 
that he came not so soone to the age of a 
man, as he had purchased to himselfe by 
reason of his singular learning, renowme 
and honour. When the noble men of 
France went to Ptolomais, upon the counsell 
of John Brenne king of Jerusalem, they 
resolved to besiege Damiata a city of Egypt, 
in the yeere 1218. And then Henry the king 
upon the motion of Honorius the third, 
bishop of Rome, sent thither this earle 
Ranulph with a great power of armed 
souldiers, to further the enterprise of the 
Christians: whose valure in that warre (by 
the testimonie of Polidor Virgil) was mar- 
veilously commended of all men. After 
the end of which businesse, he being 
returned into his countrey, wrote a booke of 
the lawes of England. It is also reported 
that he wrote other books, but time the 
destroyer of many memorials, hath taken 
them from us. He flourished in the yeere 
after the nativity of Christ 1230, being very 
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aged, and in the reigne of K, Henry the 
third” (Richard Hakluyt, Principal Navi- 
gations, Hakluyt Society, extra series (Glas- 
gow, 1904), IV, 350-351). 

In this account of ‘The travailes of 
Ranulph Glanvile earle of Chester” Hak- 
luyt has compounded the names and the 
careers of two men—Ranulf de Glanville 
(d. 1190) and Randulph de Blundeville (d. 
1232). 

Ranulf de Glanville, chief justiciar of 
England, accompanied Richard I on his cru- 
side (1190) and died at Acre. The author- 
ship of Treatise on the Laws and Customs 
of England has been ascribed to him. 

Randulph de Blundeville, Earl of Chester, 
warrior and statesman, went to the Holy 
Land in 1218, participated in the siege of 
Damiata in 1219, and distinguished him- 
self greatly at its capture. He subsequently 
returned to England, which he reached 
about August 1, 1220. 

Hakluyt’s error perhaps has its origin in 
the I/lustrium Majoris Britanniae Scriptorum 
of John Bale, who (as the DNB points out) 
entered the Earl as a writer as “ Ranulfus 
de Glaunvyle, cestrie comes.” 


Davip W. BECKER. 
Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. 


GREENE AND “TROILUS AND 
CRESSIDA ” 


C H. HERFORD suggested’ long ago that 

* Shakespeare derived some hints for 
Troilus and Cressida from Greene’s Euphues 
his Censure to Philautus (1587), and the sug- 
gestion has been revived in Mr. Presson’s 
recent book.’ Hector’s visit to the Greek 
camp is derived partly from Caxton, but in 
a description of a similar visit to the Greek 
camp during a truce Greene mentions that 
Hector walked with Achilles, and Troilus 
with Ulysses, as in the play. It may be 
worth while to call attention to other resem- 
blances between Greene’s book and Shake- 
Speare’s play. 

Helenus, in arguing for the need of 
wisdom in a soldier uses language similar 
to Ulysses’s, when he speaks of the contempt 


the Greeks have for the work of the staff 
Officer : * 


: N.S.S. Trans. (1888) p. 186. 
., RB K. Presson, Shakespeare’s ‘ Troilus and Cres- 
sida and the Legends of Troy, p. 6. 
Works ed. Grosart, VI p. 209. cf. I. iii. 197 ff. 
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For suppose the captaine hath courage 
enough to braue the enemy in the face, 
yet if hee knew not by a wise and deepe 
insight into his enemies thoughts, how 
with aduantage to preuent such ambushes 
as may be layed to preiudice his army, 
had hee as great courage as the stowtest 
champion in the worlde, yet might the 
defect of wisdome in the preuention of 
such perills, ruinate both him selfe, his 
honor, and his souldiours. 

There is a discussion on the question 
whether Helen should be restored to the 
Greeks, in the course of which she is referred 
to as a gem, a pearl, and a piece.* In Shake- 
speare’s play Troilus speaks of her as a 
pearl, and Diomed refers to her as a piece. 
Hector’s argument that “ Nature . . . hath 
taught vs . . . to mayntayne my Brothers 
deede with the Swoorde, not to allow such a 
fact honorable but as holding it princely, 
with death to requite an iniury ” is not unlike 
Hector’s divided attitude in the play. He 
condemns the rape of Helen, but agrees to 
continuing the war because it “hath no 
mean dependence upon” their “joint and 
several dignities ”. 

Greene mentions Hecuba’s dream that she 
has given birth to a fire-brand,*’ and Cas- 
sandra in the play alludes to Paris as a fire- 
brand. One of Greene’s characters criticises 
the Trojans for being ignorant of moral 
philosophy,® as Hector accuses his brothers 
unfit to hear it. Greene mentions the 
definition of virtue as a mean between two 
extremes’—which is usually thought to be 
the point of the line “ Between whose end- 
less jar Justice recides”’; he refers to the 
palace of Ilium* (though Shakespeare may 
have taken this from Caxton); and he makes 
Ulysses critical of women:* “ An ounce of 
giue in a Ladies ballaunce, weygheth downe 
a pound of loue mee.” 

One character speaks of beauty as meta- 
physical,*° much as Troilus claimed that 
beauty was an absolute value. Cressida is 
described"’ as “tickled a little with a selfe 
conceipt of hir owne wit”, and a lustful 
woman in one of the illustrative tales’? mis- 


* op. cit. p. 165. cf. II. ii. 81; 
5 op. cit. p. 155. cf. IL. ii. 110. 

* op. cit. p. 169. cf. II. ii. 167. 

7 op. cit. p. 239. cf. I. iii. 117. 

* op. cit. p. 236. 

op. cit. p. 263. 

© op. cit. p. 160. 

* op. cit. p. 166. 

” op. cit. p. 195. 


IV. i. 64. 
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likes “ hir olde choyce, through the tickling 
desire of a new chaunge”. Ulysses, speak- 
ing of Cressida, uses the epithet tickling or 
ticklish. It may be argued that Shake- 
speare took a good deal of atmospheric 
detail from Greene’s book. 


KENNETH MUIR. 
* IV. v. 72. tickling F ; ticklish Q. 


ECHOES OF THE BIBLE STORY 
IN “ MACBETH” 


‘THROUGHOUT Macbeth there is sug- 

gested the pervasiveness and omnipre- 
sence of evil. The play begins with an 
account of a rebellion defeated by Macbeth 
and of an attack by a foreign power, secretly 
assisted by a traitor, that follows it and is 
also defeated by him. But although Mac- 
beth beats down these two threats to Scot- 
land’s order, he succumbs to the third one, 
the one within himself. We cannot tell 
where the forces of disorder will strike next. 
“There’s no art/ To find the mind’s con- 
struction in the face: / He was a gentleman 
on whom I built/ An absolute trust,” says 
Duncan (I. iv. 11-14) of the traitor Cawdor— 
and Macbeth, the new thane of Cawdor, 
already harboring terrifying murderous 
thoughts, enters, to be greeted with expres- 
sions of praise and gratitude. He has fixed 
the head of the rebel Macdonwald upon the 
battlements; at the end his own head is thus 
held up for display. Such repetition and 
duplication takes place, it is implied, because 
the evil passions of men constantly impel 
them to violate the natural order, 

Perceptive Elizabethans, for whom the 
Bible furnished the great truths and basic 
situations of history, would have, I think, 
heard in the play distant echoes of the Bible 
story that would have strengthened this 
feeling. Macbeth repeats the actions of 
Adam, Judas, and Lucifer as well as those 
of Cawdor and Macdonwald. 

L. A. Cormican has already pointed out 
some of the echoes of the story of Adam 
and Eve: 

“Some of the basic elements in the Adam 
story and in the Macbeth story (in Shake- 
speare’s version, rather than in Holinshed’s) 
are very similar: the suggestion of evil from 
outside demonic forces, the fully deliberate 
choice of evil which seems good for the 
time being, the tremendous, though unseen, 
consequences of the desire for power—‘ you 
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shall be as gods’ in the Adam story are 
parallel to the hope that their act 


“Shall for all our nights and days to 
come 

Give solely sovereign sway and master- 
dom. 


“The dramatic irony here supposes that we 
link the desire for power with both the 
increasing hold of evil on Macbeth’s mind 
(and the consequent diminution of power 
over himself) and with the madness which 
robs Lady Macbeth of reason, the very 
source of power over oneself.’ This is 
almost exactly the medieval doctrine (in- 
herited by the Elizabethans) that the power 
of concupiscence over man (the lust of the 
eyes, the lust of the flesh, the pride of life) 
comes from Adam’s rejection of the objec- 
tive divine law.” 

To this it might be added that Lady 
Macbeth, not only in urging her husband 
to sin, but in appealing to his love 
for her (“from this time/ Such I account 
thy love”’),® and in being fatally unaware 
of the momentousness of the act and of the 
repercussions it will bring for them and their 
entire people (“a little water clears us of 
this deed ”’),* is like the mother of mankind. 

Duncan, who “ hath borne his faculties so 
meek, hath been/ So clear in his great 
office,” (I. vii. 17-8) is a Christ-like figure, 
overflowing with love, beneficence, and 
graciousness, giving to all his “ graces,” (I. 
vi. 30) the royal favors which are the sign 
of his love. “ Yet nought thou ask’st in 
lieu of all this love,” said Spenser of Christ 
(“ An Hymne of Heavenly Love,” Il. 176-7), 
“But loue of vs for guerdon of thy paine.” 
So does Duncan say to Lady Macbeth with 
graciously playful logic (I. vii. 11-4): “The 
love that follows us sometime is our 
trouble,/ Which still we thank as love. 


* This is a misstatement. Lady Macbeth does not 
become mad—“ More needs she the divine than the 
physician,” remarks the doctor (V. i. 82) who has 
observed her sleep-walking—but the voice of her 
conscience and her fear of hell make a mockery 
of her longed-for sovereignty. - : 

‘ . Cormican, ‘‘ Medieval Idiom in Shake- 
speare: II,” Scrutiny, XVII (1951), 312. 

* Adam, according to St. Augustine, transgressed 
not out of ignorance but out of love for Eve. cf. 
The City of God, XII. xi. < 

“cf. Vives and the Renascence Education of 
Women, ed. Foster Watson (New York, 1912), p. 
56: “A woman is a frai] thing, and of weak dis- 
cretion, and that may lightly be deceived, which 
thing our first mother Eve sheweth, whom the Devil 
caught with a light argument .. . ” cf. also Pontius 
Pilate’s washing his hands of the killing of Christ. 
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Herein I teach you/ How you shall bid God 
ld us for your pains,/ And thank us for 
your trouble ”—that is, he is grateful for the 
love which attends him even though it is 
sometimes troublesome, and in like manner 
she should be grateful for his love, 
evidenced by his visit, even though it has 
put her to an inconvenience. “We rest 
your hermits,” we remain your grateful 
beadsmen, giving ourselves up to the 
prayers, the expressions of gratitude to God, 
you ask of us, Lady Macbeth makes the 
proper reply, adding that everything they 
have is really his, to be accounted for when- 
ever it pleases him to call for it. The words 
have a further significance than the cere- 
monious statement of feudal vassalage: 
Macbeth and Lady Macbeth disregard their 
debt to the One to whom they owe every- 
thing and forget the great accounting they 
must make at their death. Macbeth, wel- 
coming Duncan to the banquet in his castle, 
plays the part of Judas at the Last Supper, 
and the murder of Duncan is, as S. L. 
Bethell has remarked,’ accompanied by an 
eclipse of the sun and an earthquake, as was 
the crucifixion. 

Macbeth is also like Lucifer, who fell be- 
cause of his ambitious desire to assume the 
kingship of heaven, setting the pattern for 
future sin, and his internal dismay when 
Duncan proclaims Malcolm the Prince of 
Cumberland is like Lucifer’s dismay when 
God announces the begetting of His Son.° 
In making his proclamation Duncan an- 
nounces (I. iv. 40-1) that when the Prince 
is formally invested with his new title “ signs 
of nobleness, like stars, shall shine/ On all 
deservers.” The foremost of the shining 
deservers in this distribution of honors is 
Macbeth, as Lucifer, the morning star, was 
the brightest of the angels before his glory 
was darkened by his fall, but, as a result of 
his sinful ambition, he becomes “black 
Macbeth,” than whom “in the legions of 
horrid hell” is no “ devil more damn’d/ In 
evils ” (IV. iii. 52-7). Malcolm carries on the 





* S. L. Bethell, The Cultural Revolution of the 
Seventeenth Century (London, 1951), p. 80. 
* cf. Kathleen Ellen Hartwell, Lactantius and 
Milton (Harvard University Press, 1929), pp. 58-9: 
¢ Christian tradition, that the fall of Sota = 
was due to envy of the Son of God and preceded 
the fall of man, is handed down by such Fathers as 
Justin, Athenagoras, Irenaeus, Cyprian, and Lactan- 
tus, to be given final form by Augustine.” The 
tradition continued to the time of the Renaissance. 
cf. Milton, Paradise Lost, ed. Merritt Y. Hughes 
(New York, 1935), pp. xxxii-xxxiii. 
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Christ-Satan analogy when he speaks of 
himself (IV. iii. 15-6) as “a weak poor inno- 
cent lamb” whom Macduff may think wise 
to offer up to “ appease an angry god,” that 
is, the devil, who has taken the form of a 
pagan god. Going on to excuse his suspicion 
that Macduff is of Macbeth’s party in spite 
of his appearance of virtue, he makes an- 
other implied comparison between Macbeth 
the “tyrant .. . once thought honest,” and 
Satan: “ Angels are bright still, though the 
brightest fell: / Though all things foul would 
wear the brows of grace,/ Yet grace must 
still look so.” Good remains good, although 
in this world, where Satan, “the father of 
lies,” is constantly at work, evil deceptively 
takes on the appearance of good. 


PauL N. SIEGEL. 
Ripon College, 
Wisconsin. 


“OUT, OUT, BRIEF CANDLE” AND 
THE JACOBEAN UNDERSTANDING 


WITHIN the structure of Macbeth, when 

that play is regarded as the tragedy of 
“‘a human soul on its way to Hell,” the 
famous ‘“ Out, out, brief candle” speech 
(V. v. 23-8)? would have held a profound 
significance for Jacobean theatergoers. Both 
the speech, and this significance, may be 
illuminated by a relevant comparison of its 
words to the words of Scripture and of cer- 
tain eminent theologians of Shakespeare’s 
age. It will be recalled that, having pur- 
chased the crown by giving his “eternal jewel 
. . . to the common enemy of man” (III, 
i, 67-8) and having left behind the place 
where “ Returning were as tedious as go 
oer” (III, iv, 138), Macbeth has finally 
reached that point in the hardening of the 
heart when conscience no longer actively 
disturbs and the mind is free from torments.* 
His life, no longer filled either with internal 
violence or with interior peace, creeps in a 
petty pace from day to day, and he cries, 
“Out, out, brief candle! ” 


* J. Dover Wilson, ed. Macbeth (Cambridge, 
1947), xlvi, and Ix. See also Hardin Craig, An 
Interpretation of Shakespeare (New York, 1948), 
pp. 255-56, and H. N. Paul, The Royal Play of 
** Macbeth” (New York, 1950), pp. 263 and 290. 

? All Shakespearean citations refer to Wilson’s 

text. 
* For the hardness of the heart as relevant to 
Macbeth, see John Donne, Works (London, 1839), 
V. 464-67 and Thomas Wilson, A christian dic- 
tionarie (London, 1655), s.v. ‘“*‘ Hard Heart.” 
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Does he now believe that this life is the 
end, as these lines may seem to imply, and 
that there is no life to come? At this point 
he very well may, but if he does it is in terms 
of the standards of Shakespeare’s time and 
not of our own. Writing within this world- 
view, John Donne says the devil can con- 
vince a man that death terminates life as 
“but a candle blown out, and there were an 
end of all,” while Anthony Copley in his 
Fig for fortune of 1596 has Cato’s ghost— 
a demonic agent—plead for suicide and dis- 
belief in future existence in similar words: 
** Out with thy candle, let it burne no more.’ 
Although renaissance Englishmen would 
have regarded such an extreme belief in 
mortalism as wishful thinking, Bishop John 
Hooper reports that the man who is deeply 
accustomed to sin comes to hope that 
“there were neither God nor gospel to 
punish him for doing of ill.”*> Considered 
within this Renaissance-Reformation con- 
text, then, there is a good possibility that 
Macbeth is here denying a future life. That 
at least a part of the Jacobean audience 
would have so understood his words is, I 
think, quite likely. 

There is another interpretation, however, 
which many others among Shakespeare's 
Jacobean audience would have associated 
with the same words, and it is this interpre- 
tation which I suspect Shakespeare primarily 
intended, for it adds considerably to the 
depth of Macbeth’s personal tragedy. This 
second meaning would be that which the 
Reverend John Bradford, a famous Smith- 
field martyr, had in mind when he com- 
pared life to “a candlelight which is soon 
blown out.”*® Actually, both Bradford’s and 
Macbeth’s words paraphrase Biblical pass- 
ages which warn man against putting his 
trust in the rewards and riches of this world 
and in worldly power or security. Coming 
as it does at a time when Macbeth is either 
unwilling or unable to repent and to turn 
back, this speech would be fraught with the 
greatest tragic depth for a Jacobean audience 
since it marks Macbeth’s final realization 
that in his bargain with the fiend he has 
exchanged his “eternal jewel” for a life 
which is as brief as a candle and as insub- 
stantial as a shadow. 


* Donne, V. 619, and Anthon Cogiey, A fig 
for fortune (Spencer Society, 188 3), p 


* John Hooper, oo _ivritings ‘Cambridge: 
Parker Society, 1848), p. 
* John eg Wein (Cambridge: Parker 


Society, 1848-53), I. 334-35. 
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Let us begin with the “Out, out, brief 
candle ” image. Proverbs 24. 20 reads, “ For 
there shall be no reward to the evil man; 
the candles of the wicked shall be put out,” 
while Job 18. 5-6 has it that “the spark of 
his fire shall not shine. The light shall be 
dark in his tabernacle, and his candle shall 
be put out with him,” after which the same 
chapter proceeds to describe how the wicked 
shall be brought to the king of terrors, and 
brimstone scattered upon his habitation.’ 
The author of Proverbs further observes of 
those who make themselves rich and yet 
have nothing, that “ the light of the righteous 
rejoiceth; but the lamp of the wicked shall 
be put out” (Proverbs 13. 9). Having be- 
come king, Macbeth finds that he yet has 
nothing; he longs to see his candle go out 
as the candle of the wicked must, rather 
than that he should live on, feeding upon 
the ashes of a deceived heart (Isaiah 44. 20). 

Like the image of the candle, the com- 
parison of life to a shadow is frequently 
found in Scripture, where the days of the 
wicked man are portrayed as a shadow, be- 
cause he does not fear the Lord (Ecclesiastes 
8. 13). At the same time, both Scripture and 
the homilists treat the life of every man as 
but a shadow, the point of true wisdom be- 
ing to recognize this shadowlike, transitory 
nature of human existence in time to act 
upon the recognition, This life and this 
world are most emphatically not ends in 
themselves, are not the only bank and shoal 
of time, and to regard them as such can 
lead only to ultimate frustration. Thus 
Archbishop Grindal speaks of life as “a 
shadow, passing and fleeing away,” and 
Bishop ‘Jeremy Taylor writes that “life is 
the passing of a shadow,” while the 
Reverend John Bradford describes life as “a 
smoke, a vapour, a shadow, a warfare, a 
bubble of water, a word, grass, a flower,” 
and Richard Brathwait declares that life is 
truly compared to “a Shadow” and to “a 
Tale that is told.”* It was in these terms that 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries understood 
Job 14, 1-2: “Man that is born of woman 
is of few days, and full of trouble. He 
cometh forth like a flower, and is cut down; 
he fleeth also as a shadow, and continueth 


” See also Job 21. 17. 

* Edmund Grindal, Remains (Cambridge: Parker 
Society, 1843), p. 109; fan ih Mi Taylor, Contempla- 
tions of the State o Man ( in The Whole 
Works (London, 18 363 ; ‘Bradford, p. 195; 
and Richard Raa. yr spiritual spicerie (Lon: 
don, 1638), pp. 422-23. 
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not.” The image is again found,’ along with 
its common exegesis, in the Prayer Book 
rendering of Psalm 39. 7-8: “ For man 
walketh in a vain shadow, and disquieteth 
himself in vain: he heapeth up riches, and 
cannot tell who shall gather them, And 
now, Lord, what is my hope? truly my hope 
is even in thee.” The final words of this 
passage give the setting and the intent of 
such scriptural images as the candle, the 
shadow and the tale. 

The same interpretation would have been 
applied to Macbeth’s unbiblical player who 
struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
“and then is heard no more,” where the 
idea again is that of the unstable and the 
transitory, as with the unrighteous whose 
“remembrance shall perish from the earth, 
and he shall have no name in the street” 
(Job 18. 17). In precisely the same way, the 
“tale told by an idiot,” recalls from yet 
another angle the frailty of this life, and 
does so in possible reference to Psalm 90. 9: 
“For all our days are passed away in thy 
wrath: we spend our years as a tale that is 
told.” 

Such were the words of Scripture and of 
the most influential preachers and theolo- 
gians of Tudor and Stuart times. Thus John 
Donne, preaching with all his customary 
passion, underscores the terrible transitori- 
ness of life for those who do not apply their 
hearts to wisdom, “Thou passest,” he says, 
“through this world as a flash, as a lightning 
of which no man knows the beginning or 
the ending, as an ignis fatuus, in the air, 
which does not only not give light for any 
use, but does not so much as portend or 
signify anything.”’® These last words from 
Donne’s description of that human light 
which “does not so much as portend or 
signify anything ” furnish the final gloss on 
Macbeth’s view of life as “ Signifying noth- 
ing.” Within this Christian context as it was 
accepted and understood in Shakespeare’s 
day, the realization that life is like a tale 
that is told, that it is a shadow and a brief 
candle, is inextricably bound up with the 
realization that trust in one’s own strength 
(or the devil’s) is but labor and sorrow, that 
trust in this life and in this world is ulti- 
mately but trust in a candle and in a shadow. 
That Macbeth should come to recognize 
this at a time when his heart has been 


* See also I Chron. 29. 15; Job 8. 9; Psalms 102. 
11, 109. 23, 144. 4; and Eccl. 6. 12. 
** Donne, V. 607. 
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radically hardened by the successive opera- 
tions of his own free will and choice, that 
he should have realized the true nature of 
his life and of all human life at this parti- 
cular point in his own existence, this is one 
of the most brilliant strokes of Shakespeare’s 
tragic genius, R. M. Frye. 
English Department, 
Emory University, Ga. 


THOMAS DEKKER, HACK WRITER 


EK LIZABETHAN tracts concerning 
trickeries of rogues and machinations 

of tradespeople are usually composed of 
shreds and patches gathered from the 
writings of other people. The Elizabethan 
underworld was exposed, by writers of little 
literary ability, in John Awdeley’s The 
Fraternity of Vagabonds (1565), Thomas 
Harman’s A Caveat to Common Cursetors 
(1567), and A Manifest Detection of Dice 
Play (c. 1580). With his five cony-catching 
pamphlets written in 1591 and 1592, Robert 
Greene introduced a literary quality into 
this rogue literature. Despite his avowed 
patriotic purpose, Greene was more in- 
terested in entertainment than in social 
correction: his ‘pleasant tales’ enlivened 
the factual reports of his predecessors. 
Printer John Danter in 1592 reissued Har- 
man’s work anonymously with a title in- 
tended to capitalize upon the popularity of 
Greene’s exposés, The Groundwork of 
Cony-Catching. Five years later another 
printer disguised his verbatim rendering of 
the Manifest Detection as Mihil Mum- 
chance. In 1602, in Greene’s Ghost Haunt- 
ing Cony-Catchers, Samuel Rowlands 
appropriated from Greene and Mihil Mum- 
chance, and the anonymous author of The 
Life and Death of Gamaliel Ratsey (1605) 
and Ratsey’s Ghost (1605) borrowed from 
Rowlands and Greene. Then Thomas 
Dekker began to exploit this rogue material.* 
* For discussions of the borrowings of these 
writers, see Frank Wadleigh Chandler, The Litera- 
ture of Roguery (Boston, 1907), I, 103-108 ; Edward 
D. McDonald, ‘ An Example of Plagiarism among 
Elizabethan Pamphleteers: Samuel Rowlands’ 
Greenes Ghost Haunting Conie-Catchers’, Indiana 
University Studies, 1X (lott), 143-170 ; Frank Ayde- 
lotte, Elizabethan Rogues and Vagabonds, Oxford 
Historical Series (Oxford, 1913), pp. 130-134; John 
L. Lievsey, ‘ Newgate Penitents : Farther Aspects of 
Elizabethan Pamphlet Sensationalism’, HLQ, VII 
(1943), 47-69; and John J. O'Connor, ‘On the 


Authorship of the Ratsey Pamphlets’, PQ, XXX 
(1951), 381-386. 
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In his first underworld tract, The Bellman 
of London (1608), Dekker added little to 
the revelations of his forerunners. He sat 
at his desk with the works of Awdeley, Har- 
man, Green, Mihil Mumchance, and Row- 
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lands in front of him, and he lifted here 
and there, arranging the material to suit his 
purposes and rewriting passages when 
necessary. The chart below shows graphic- 
ally how Dekker produced his ‘ new’ book.? 





Upright Man 
Ruffler 
Angler, Rogue, etc. 
Quire Bird 
Abraham Man, Whipjack, 
Counterfeit Crank 
Dummerer 
Jackman, Patricio 
Irish Toil 
Swigman 
Kinchin Co., Mort, Dells, 
Doxies 
Walking Mort, Autem Mort 
Bawdy Basket 
Demanders of Glimmers 
Haunts of beggars 
Cheating Law 
Barnard’s Law 
Vincent’s Law 
Black Art 
Curbing Law 
Prigging Law 
Lifting Law 
(1) Batfowlers 
(2) Tale of lifter 
(3) Rogue tale 
High Law 
Sacking Law 
Figging Law 
Five Jumps at Leapfrog 
(1) Horse-coursing 
(2) Carrying stones 
(3) Fawning 
(4) Fool-taking 
(5) Spoon-meat 


? Page references in this chart are to the following 
editions: volume III of The Non-Dramatic Works 


DEKKER SOURCES 
92-93 Harman, 31-35 
94 Harman, 29-31 
94-100 Harman, 35-47°* 
101-101 Awdeley, 4 


101-103 Harman, 47-51 

103 Harman, 57-59 

103-104 Awdeley, 5-6, Harman, 60 
104-105 Awdeley, 5 

105 Awdeley, 5 


105-107 Harman, 73-76 

107-109 Harman, 67-68 
109 Harman, 65 

109-110 Harman, 61f. 

110-111 Harman, 77-78 

116-124 Mihil Mumchance, title-page, B1’-B2, B3-C2 
124-132 Notable Discovery, 17-20, 26-31* 

132-136 Second Part, 19-22° 

136-138 Second Part, 54-55 

138-140 Second Part, 47-49 

141-145 Second Part, 13-16° - 
145-147 Second Part, 44-46, 47 

147-148 Rowlands, 19 

148 Awdeley, 10, or Mihil Mumchance, D2 
148-149 Rowlands, 19-20’ 

150-151 Notable Discovery, 38° 

152-154 Notable Discovery, 38-39, 41-42° 

154-161 Notable Discovery, 39, Second Part 30-37 
161-167 

162 Rowlands, 14-15 

162-164 Defence, 38-39, and Rowlands, 22-24" 
164-165 Third Part, 29-31 

165-166 Third Part, 27-29, 31-33 

166-167 Rowlands, 20-21 


“Dekker’s account of Barnard’s Law may have 
come from Mihil Mumchance or from the Mani- 


of Thomas Dekker, ed. A. B. Grosart (The Huth 
Library, 1884-1886); the reprint of Awdeley and 
Harman in The Rogues and Vagabonds of Shake- 
speare’s Youth, ed. Edward Viles and F. J. Furni- 
vall (London, 1907); The Works of Samuel Row- 
lands (Hunterian Club, 1872); and G. B. Harrison’s 
editions of the tracts of Robert Greene in the Bod- 
ley Head Quartos (London, 1923, 1924). I have used 
the following abbreviations for Greene’s books: 
Notable Discovery, A notable Discovery of Cozen- 
age (1591); Second Part, The Second Part of Cony- 

atching (1591); Third Part, The Third and Last 
Part of Cony-Catching (1592) and Defence, The 
Defence of Cony-Catching (1592). 

* In his discussion of these rogues, Dekker utilizes 
only Harman's factual material. 





fest Detection, which is the source of the former ' 
and of Greene’s discussion. ; . | 

* Here Dekker adds a final paragraph in which 
he cites tricks practised in tennis and in shooting. 

* Dekker eliminates Greene’s topical allusion 
(p. 15) to a recent act of parliament directed against 
horse-stealing. 

" Chandler (I, 107) is inaccurate when he observes 
that the account of the Lifting Law in Dekker is 
derived solely from the Second Part. I do not 
believe that Dekker’s indebtedness to other sources 
has been previously indicated. 

* Greene cites only the cant of 7. ge For 
his disclosures Dekker may have drawn upon an 
unidentified source. 

* As Chandler (I, 107) observes, Dekker com- 
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In one respect this chart gives a mislead- 
ing impression of Dekker’s works, since it 
does not reveal his picturesque vocabulary 
and the vigour of his prose. If we look at 
one of his typical adaptations, we immedi- 
ately see how he improved upon Awdeley 
and Harman. 

A lIackeman is he that can write and 
reade, and somtime speake latin. He 
vseth to make counterfaite licences which 
they call Gybes, and sets to Seales, in their 
language called Iarkes. .. . A Patriarke 
Co doth make mariages, & that is vntill 
death depart the maried folke, which is 
after this sort: When they come to a 
deade Horse or any dead Catell, then they 
shake hands and so depart euery one of 
them a seuerall way. 

Awdeley, pp. 5-6.” 

Now, also, there is a Patrico, and not a 

Patriarcho, whiche in their language is a 

priest that should make mariages tyll 

death dyd depart; but they haue none 
such, I am well assured; for I put you 

out of doubt that not one amongest a 

hundreth of them are maried, for they 

take lechery for no sinne, but naturall 
fellowshyp and good lyking loue: so that 

I wyll not blot my boke with these two 

that be not. 

Harman, p. 60. 

Therefore are there some in this Schoole 

of Beggers, that practise writing and 

Reading, and those are called lackmen: 

yea the Jackman is so cunning sometimes 

that he can speake Latine: which learn- 
ing of his, lifts him vp to aduancement, 
for by that means he becomes Clarke of 
of their Hall, and his office is to make 
counterfet licences, which are called 
Gybes, to which hee puts seales, and 


bines the Sacking and Crossbiting Laws. His 
illustrative tale is a free rendering of Greene’s 
story in the Notable Discovery. 

** Here Dekker takes the cant from the Notable 
Discovery and borrows the other material verbatim 
from the Second Part. In Jests to Make You Merry 
(1606), written by Dekker in collaboration with 
George Wilkins, the trickeries of nips and foists are 
described in detail ; see Grosart, II, 326-334. Dekker 
avoids obvious repetition by appropriating different 
incidents from Greene in his two treatments of the 
subject. The discussion in the Jests reveals no ver- 
bal parajlels. For later pilferings from the Jests, 
see Lievsey, p. 66n. 

" McDonald (pp. 163-165) cites this passage in 
the Defence. Actually Dekker’s treatment is closer 
to that in Rowlands’ Greene’s Ghost; note the 
verbal parallels in Dekker, pp. 163-164, and Row- 
lands, p. 22. 

* In quotations I have expanded all contractions. 
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those are termed Jarkes. This lackman 
(for his knowledge) is hayle fellow well 
met with a Patrico, who amongst Beggers 
is their priest; euery hedge beeing his 
parish, euery wandring harlot and Rogue 
his parishioners, the seruice he sayes, is 
onely the marrying of couples, which he 
does in a wood vnder a tree, or in the 
open field, and the solemnity of it, is 
thus. The parties to be wedded, find out 
a dead horse, or any other beast, and 
standing one on the one side and the 
other on the other, the Patrico bids them 
to liue together till death them part, & so 
shaking hands, the wedding dinner is kept 
at the next Ale-house they stumble into, 
where the musick is nothing but knock- 
ing with kannes, and their dances none 
but drunken Brawles. 
Dekker, pp. 103-104. 
When Dekker pilfered from Greene’s 
cony-catching tracts, he had little reason to 
rewrite his predecessor’s accounts, for these 
two hack writers were cut from the same 
cloth. 
The charme hath many keies and wrests, 
which they call picklocks, and for euery 
sundry fashion they haue a sundry terme, 
but I am ignorant of their words of art, 
and therefore I omit them, onely this, they 
haue such cunning in opening a Locke, 
that they will vndoo the hardest lock 
though neuer so wel warded, euen while 
a man may turn his back: some haue their 
instruments from Italy made of steele, 
some are made heere by Smiths, that are 
partakers in their villanous occupations: 
but howsoeuer, well may it be called the 
blacke art, for the Deuill cannot do better 
then they in their faculty. 
Greene, Second Part, p. 54. 
The Charme, (who is the master of this 
black Art, goes like a coniurer, with a 
number of keyes & wrests like so many 
Pentacles) about him, which he calles 
pick-locks, and for euery sundry fashion 
they haue a sundry terme; but being 
ignorant of their wordes of Art, I omit 
them; only assuring you thus much, that 
the Charme hath such cunning & such 
dexteritie in opening a lock (and that 
without any great noise) that no ward 
whatsoeuer (be it neuer so doubled) but 
flies back at his Iugling with it. Some 
haue their instruments from /taly, made 
of Steele, some are made here in England 
by Smithes that are partners and partakers 
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in their villanous occupations. But how- 
soeuer, the Trade of Lock-picking may 
well be called the Black-Art, for none 
study it, but those that for other mens 
goods haue sold their verie soules to the 


Diuell. Dekker, p. 138. 


Dekker’s sequel to the Bellman was Lan- 
tern and Candlelight (1609), a pamphlet con- 
siderably more interesting because of the 
ingenious framework. However, as Samuel 
Rid notes in Martin Mark-All (1610),’* the 
first part of Lantern and Candlelight comes 
from Harman, or, perhaps more accurately, 
from The Groundwork of Cony-Catching. 
The description of rogues (pp. 192-193) is 
an adaptation of material in the Ground- 
work (p. 99), which was added by the 1592 
editor."* The canting vocabulary which 
follows (pp. 195-204) is Harman’s list (pp. 
82-87) alphabetized and rearranged. Signi- 
ficantly, Dekker adds no new cant, and he 
apes Harman’s poem illustrating the use of 
canting terms. After making use of this 
plagiarized material, Dekker adds an 
original touch: he has an emissary of 
Lucifer explore the underworld of seven- 
teenth-century England and describe the 
rogues he encounters. At first sight it seems 
as though Dekker is presenting new revela- 
tions. Actually, however, he coins new 
jargon to describe abuses and malpractices 
frequently treated by his predecessors and 
sometimes by himself in the Bellman. For 
example, what he calls ‘ gull-groping’ (pp. 
217-227) describes three types of people 
familiar in Elizabethan exposés: money- 
lenders who contrive all sorts of devices to 
cheat ‘gulls’ late in repaying their loans, 
“woodpeckers ’ who sell pawns at triple their 
value, and heirs who for a short time win 
at cards and then lose their money and 
mortgage their inheritances. Here Dekker’s 
colourful vocabulary and graphic tales cloak 
twice-told tales. Thomas Lodge’s An 
Alarum against Usurers (1584) and Greene’s 
A Quip for an Upstart Courtier (1592), to 
cite only two works, fully exploit the pathos 
of the defrauded heir. The deception at 
cards is a reworking of Barnard’s Law, 


*> See Martin Mark-All, in The Works of Samuel 
Rowlands (Hunterian Club, 1880), pp. 6, 36. For 
the assignment of this pamphlet to Rid, see Ayde- 
lotte, pp. 134-136. 

* Viles and Furnivall reprint the parts of the 
Groundwork added in 1592 in their Rogues and 
Vagabonds, pp. 97-103. Lantern and Candlelight 
appears in volume III of Grosart’s edition. 
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which Dekker discusses in the Bellman (pp. 
124-132; see above). His ‘gulls’ are 
Greene’s ‘conies’; the ‘woodpeckers’ are 
the often indicted brokers of Elizabethan 
literature. 

Dekker’s next section, ‘ferreting’ (pp. 
228-237), presents the same type of revela- 
tion. Here the ‘gull-gropers’ become 
‘rabbit-suckers’ (note the variations on 
Greene’s ‘cony-catchers’), and the victims 
are ‘warrens’ instead of ‘gulls’. Young 
heirs are again duped by Machiavellian 
money-lenders. The ‘falconers’ (pp. 237- 
248) dupe the Maecenases of England by 
printing five or ten dedications which are 
carefully pasted in the books before the 
‘author’ visits his various patrons. 
Although this passage in Dekker’s tract has 
been singled out repeatedly, with little justi- 
fication,’® as indicative of devious practices 
of Elizabethan hack writers, it should be 
noted that this trick resembles the 
chicaneries of cony-catchers. In _ other 
words, it may be one of Dekker’s improvisa- 
tions rather than an accurate account of 
literary practice. The ‘rank-riders’ (pp. 
250-258) are not unlike the ‘falconers’ or 
some of the other rogues Dekker describes: 
after establishing themselves as wealthy men 
in provincial towns, they suddenly find 
themselves without funds for unexpected 
returns to London, and impose upon inn- 
keepers or noblemen for credit.’* In his 
treatment of ‘moon men’, actually 
Egyptians or gypsies (pp. 258-264), Dekker 
deals with a subject briefly mentioned by 
Harman (p. 23). The indictment of prosti- 
tutes (pp. 265-272) avoids the tricks un- 
folded in the Crossbiting or Sacking Law, 
which Dekker describes in the Bellman, but 
consists of stereotyped vituperation. 

That Dekker provides in Lantern and 
Candlelight only a framework for borrowed 
material is conclusively demonstrated by his 
use of a source not previously indicated. 
The deceptions of the ‘ ginglers’, or sellers 
of horses (pp. 272-283), are lifted from 
Book VIII of Cavelarice, or The English 


'S See Phoebe Sheavyn, The Literary Profession in 
the Elizabethan Age (Manchester, 1909), pp. 36-37. 
Plausible reservations are advanced by Franklin B. 
Williams, Jr., in ‘ Special Presentation Epistles be- 
fore 1641: A Preliminary Check-List ’, The Library, 
VII (1952), 16. ’ 

‘© * Rank riders’ are discussed by Rowlands, pp. 
14-15, and by the author of Ratsey’s Ghost, Shake- 
speare Association Facsimile, no. 10 (London, 1910), 
Clv-C3. Also see the Bellman, p. 162. 
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In the verie mornings when hee [the 
horse] is to bee rifled away amongst the 
Gamesters in Smithfield, before hee thrust 
his head out of his Maisters Stable, the 
Horse-courser tickles his nose (not with 
a Pipe of Tobacco) but with a good 
quantitie of the best Neesing powder that 
can bee gotten: which with a quil being 
blown vp into the Nostrills, to make it 
worke the better, he stands poaking there 
vp and downe with two long feathers 
plucked from the wing of a Goose, they 
beeing dipt in the iuice of Garlick, or in 
any strong oyle, and thrust vp to the verie 
top of his head, so farre as possibly they 
can reach, to make the pore dumbe beast 
auoide the filth from his nostrils; which 
hee will doe in great aboundance: this 
being done, he comes to him with a new 
medicine for a sicke horse, and mingling 
the iuyce of Bruzed Garlicke, sharpe 
biting Mustard, and strong Ale together, 
into both the Nostrils (with a Horne) is 
powred a good quantitie of this filthy 
Broth; which by the hand being held in 
by stopping the nostrils close together, at 
length with a little neezing more, his nose 
will be cleaner then his Maisters the 
Horse-courser, and the filth bee so Arti- 
ficially stop’d that for eight or ten houres 
a Iade will holde vp his head with the 
prowdest Gelding that gallops scornefully 
by him, and neuer haue neede of wiping. 


Dekker, pp. 276-277. 


If the horsse haue the Glaunders, . . . 
the horse-courser wil not faile but in the 
morning before his horse goes to the sale, 
hee will first blowe into his Nosthrils a 
good quantity of Neezing-powder, then 


_ * Quotations from this work are from the copy 
in the Folger Shakespeare Library. 
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Horseman (1607) by Gervase Markham,’’ 
who wrote more about horses, their care and 
their diseases, than any other Elizabethan. 
In fact, so repetitious were his books that 
in 1617 the Stationers’ Company demanded 
that he promise in writing never to produce 
another work on the subject. In Markham’s 
tract Dekker found all the data he needed 
to avoid repeating the Prigging Law (see 
Bellman, pp. 141-145). Both authors record 
how ‘ginglers’ select horses (Dekker, pp. 
272-273; Markham, sig. A4). Next Dekker 
rewrites the discussion of the treatment of 
glanders which he found in Cavelarice: 


take two long feathers of a Goose winge, 
and dipping them either in the iuice of 
Garlicke or in a little Oyle-de-bay, thrust 
them vp into the horses Nosthrils, euen 
to the top of his head, and rub them vp 
and downe: then after hee hath cast the 
filth out of his Nosthrils a good space, 
the horse-corser will take of garlick a 
good quantity beeing well brused in a 
Morter, and a good quantity of strong 
mustard, and mixing them well with new 
Ale, he wil with a horne put some thereof 
into each of the horses Nostrelles, and so 
holde it in with his hand by keeping his 
Nosthrills close together; and then after 
his horse hath neezd and sneard a space, 
the filthines wil stop, and then the horse- 
corser wil ride him forth (for tis most cer- 
tain that for twelue houres after ther wil 
not come any filthynesse that wil either 
trouble or disgrace the horse.) 


Markham, sigs. B3-B3’. 


Dekker’s account of methods for detect- 
ing the ages of horses and his discussions of 
lame horses (pp. 279-280) come from Mark- 
ham (sigs. B2’-B4), and Dekker’s concluding 
tale— How a Horse-courser makes a Jade 
that has no stomach, to eate Lamb-pye’ 
(pp. 280-283)—is taken from Cavelarice 
(sigs. B1Y-B2). This entire section in Lan- 
tern and Candlelight, then, has been appro- 
priated from Markham’s treatise on horses. 


In the last part of his pamphlet, which 
discloses the tricks of quack physicians and 
of rogues who ‘borrow’ money because 
they have allegedly been ‘ robbed’ by high- 
waymen (pp. 283-294), Dekker once more 
reworks hackneyed underworld material.'* 

Thus, in the Bellman and Lantern and 
Candlelight, Dekker followed the pattern of 
the Elizabethan hack writer in producing a 
book for the marketplace: out of the 
writings of others he concocted a ‘new’ 
revelation of the seamy side of English life. 
His chief additions to underworld literature 
were his graphic jargon and his interesting 
frameworks for his material. Although the 
activities of thieves and rogues probably 
change little from generation to generation, 
perhaps even from century to century, 
Dekker’s accounts were not based upon 
personal observation and personal know- 
ledge. Like his successors in sensationalism, 

** See, for example, Rowlands, pp. 44-45. Pseudo- 


yhysicians are endlessly dealt with in Elizabethan 
iterature. 
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Samuel Rid and Anthony Nixon,’’ for 
example, Dekker presented his readers with 
warmed-over disclosures. Yet so great was 
the popularity of his works in the seven- 
teenth century that when one of Greene’s 
tracts was reissued, the new title capitalized 
on Dekker’s Bellman.?° Such are the 
caprices of the literature of Grub Street 
and such is the gullibility of readers avid 
for ‘ inside’ stories. 


EDWIN HAVILAND MILLER. 
Simmons College. 


** The writings of Anthony Nixon have been sub- 
jected to microscopic analysis in F. P. Wilson’s 
“Some English Mock-Prognostications’, The 
Library, XTX (1939), 30; Lambert Ennis’s ‘ Anthony 
Nixon: Jacobean Plagiarist and Hack’, HLQ, III 
(1940), 377-401; and my ‘ Another Source for An- 
thony Nixon’s The Scourge of Corruption (1615)’, 
HLQ, XVII (1954), 173-176. 

*° The 1637 edition of Greene’s A _ Disputation 
between a He Cony-Catcher and a She Cony-Catcher 
(1592) is entitled Thieves Falling Out, Or, The Bell- 
man Wanted a Clapper. A new epistle to the 
readers (signed by the dead Robert Greene!) refers 
to both of Dekker’s underworld pamphlets. On 
sig. C2 the publisher has interpolated another refer- 
ence to the Bellman. 


SAMUEL ROWLANDS 


N Samuel Rowlands’s Martin Markall 
(1610) there is a description of an imagi- 
nary ‘land of Thievingen’ which, Rowlands 
tells us, has never been heard of ‘ until of 
late days (by Master I. H.).2 Martin 
Markall is most conveniently accessible in 
The Elizabethan Underworld, ed. A. V. 
Judges, 1930, in which the passage on Thiev- 
ingen will be found on pp. 396-404. The 
editor says he is unable to identify Master 
I. H. He is in fact John Healey who trans- 
lated under the title The Discovery of a 
New World c. 1609, ed. Huntington Brown, 
1937) Joseph Hall’s Mundus Alter et Idem 
(c. 1605). Rowlands does not transcribe 
Healey, but takes the name and several 
others, together with a good number of 
ideas and the general notion and style from 
him. I have not noted any indication that 
Rowlands used Hall’s Latin, and Hall is 
therefore probably not the I. H. referred to. 
In any case, on Hall’s titlepage the book is 
ascribed to Mercurius Britannicus, whereas 
Healey’s bears his initials. It is worth not- 


ing that Rowlands, an acute journalist, with 
a shrewd sense of what would please, 
thought it worth while pilfering Hall’s in- 
vention and manner. 


Milton, in pouring 
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scorn on Mundus Alter et Idem, was, it 
would appear, not expressing a general judg- 


ment. A. DAVENPORT. 


JAMES HAY AND “THE COUNTESS 
OF MONTGOMERIE’S URANIA ” 


AMES HAY was one of the foremost 
among James I’s favourites, rising from 
the relative obscurity of his Scottish back- 
ground to become Viscount Doncaster and 
Earl of Carlisle. He has generally been 
described by historians as a good-natured, 
relatively innocuous courtier, notorious in 
his day and long after that time for his 
extravagant dinners and the ability to 
squander money. The fact that he suc- 
ceeded in maintaining his footing amid the 
shifting sands of court politics has been 
explained as due to a combination of innate 
shrewdness and _ congenial personality. 
Although Clarendon credited him with 
some ability as an ambassador, and Carlyle 
referred to him disparagingly as “ Sardan- 
apalus ” Hay, emphasis has more often been 
placed upon his talent for making himself 
agreeable. One historian has gone so far as 
to say that “the amiability of his temper 
was such that he never quarrelled with any- 
one in his life.”* The Dictionary of 
National Biography, which contains the 
most complete sketch of his life, echoes this 
verdict and adds: “He never presumed on 
his position, never lost his temper, and was 
no man’s rival, because he was never 
jealous of any one.” Despite this strong 
expression of opinion some reconsideration 
of Lord Hay’s character is necessary, 
especially in view of a piece of contem- 
porary gossip hidden away in the wordy 
fastness of The Countess of Montgomerie’s 
Urania. 
This novel, the first written in England by 
a woman, was entered in the Stationers’ 
Register on July 13, 1621, and doubtless 
appeared in print shortly afterward. By 
December 15, because of the protests of 
various nobles who thought they saw in some 
of the episodes scandalous allusions to the 
private lives, Lady Mary Wroth was forced 
to stop the sale of her book. Complaints 
were made to King James himself, and the 
stir continued well into 1622. One of those 
who felt most injured was Edward Lord 
1 Samuel R. Gardiner, History of England from 


the Accession of James to the Outbreak of the Civil 
War (London, 1883-1884), III, 200. 
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Denny, James Hay’s father-in-law. In writ- 
ing to Sir Dudley Carlton on March 9, 1622, 
John Chamberlain sent along a copy of 
some verses by Lord Denny “upon the 
Lady Marie Wroth, for that in her booke of 
Urania she doth palpablie and grossely play 
upon him and his late daughter the Lady 
Hayes. . . .”” Lady Mary, in the meantime, 
kept interest in her work alive by furnishing 
her friends oral clues to the identities of 
some of the characters. In addition, she 
answered Lord Denny’s verses in kind, a 
step which led to a bitter correspondence 
between the two.* 

The letters indicate that Lord Denny 
was upset particularly by a single episode in 
the novel, a short narrative told by a 
shepherd-courtier named Procatus. The 
episode is chiefly concerned with Sirelius, 
ie. James Hay, and, in spite of Lady Mary’s 
denial, Lord Denny appears as Sirelius’ 
father-in-law. Procatus gives a fairly 
intimate description of Lord Hay’s private 
life up to 1620, a fact which gives The 
Countess of Montgomerie’s Urania some 
interest as a historical document. The Lord 
Hay who is portrayed in these pages is con- 
siderably different from him whom 
historians have described as being without 
jealousy or anger. 

One of the more sensational parts of the 
episode has to do with Lord Hay’s first wife 
Honora, the only daughter of Lord Denny. 
According to Procatus “within lesse then 
two yeares after the marryage ’* Lord Hay 
became jealously suspicious of his young 
wife’s relationship with a certain ‘“ young 
Lord.” In fact, so evident was his jealousy 
that the affair became common gossip in 
court circles. Lord Hay took steps to keep 
his rival from seeing Honora. “ He forbad 
him his house, and her his company, she 
refused to obay, if by chance shee might 
meete him. Her Cabinets hee broke open, 
threatned her seruants to make them con- 
fesse; letters he found, but only such as 
between friends might passe in complement, 
yet they appeared to iealousie to be 
amorous. He was so distemperd, as he 
vsed her ill. . . .”* Upset as Lord Hay was 
his father-in-law was in far more violent 


* The Letters of John Chamberlain, ed. Norman 
E. McClure (Philadelphia, 1939), II, 427. 

* Historical Manuscripts Commission Report on 
the Manuscripts of the Earl of Denbigh, Part V 
(London, 1911), pp. 3-4. 

‘ The marriage took place on January 6, 1607. 

* Page 439. 
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state. The climax came when Lord Denny 
tried to stab his daughter and had to be 
restrained by her husband. Although Lord 
Hay was not successful in his attempt to 
provoke his rival to fight a duel, he finally 
extracted from him the promise never to see 
Lady Hay again. 

In 1617, three years after Honora’s death 
Lord Hay married again, this time Lucy 
Percy, younger daughter of the Earl of 
Northumberland. Once again marriage 
proved a challenge to his famed evenness of 
disposition. As Procatus explains, “now 
three yeares being pass’d, the heate 
resonably cooled, other passions haue crept 
in like Mothes into good stuffe: and 
discontents haue risen, so as he hath left 
her .. himselfe only retyring to lament his 
misfortune. . . .”* Procatus suggests, how- 
ever, that the separation may soon end and 
that Sirelius will return to the affairs of 
court and family. At this point the Sirelius 
episode ends. 

Although Lady Mary’s main interest 
seems to have been to create a sensation, 
there is some supporting evidence that her 
description of Lord Hay is closer to reality 
than the paragon of equanimity described 
by commentators supposedly more objec- 
tive. Even before his second marriage there 
seem to have been some difficulties between 
Lord Hay and his intended. At any rate, 
John Chamberlain writes on October 11, 
1617, that the marriage has been postponed 
and says: “ For so hot love they have had 
a great deale of patience, but the world 
suspects yt begins to coole and yf matters 
go not forward, we might chaunce heare 
no further of yt.”” Moreover, in addition 
to the near duel which Procatus mentions, 
Lord Hay was involved in violence or 
impending violence on at least two other 
occasions. On September 9, 1613, he was 
reported on the verge of a duel with Lord 
Chandos.’ In 1620 a rift between him and 
Robert Sidney, Viscount Lisle, culminated 
in an undignified brawl.° Such incidents 
show that Lord Hay was capable of passion. 
In writing the Sirelius episode, Lady Mary 
Wroth unwittingly performed a_ small 
service in behalf of historical accuracy. 
Her gossip, by adding passion to a sup- 


* Page 439. 

” Letters, II, 99-100. 

* Letters, I, 474. 

* Arthur Collins, Letters and Memorials of State 
(London, 1746), I, 121-127. 
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posedly passionless man, helps us explain 
not merely his weaknesses but whatever 
moments of strength he had. 


JOHN J. O'CONNOR. 
Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, N.J. 


TENNYSON AND “THE REVENGE” 


WHEN Fraser’s Magazine reviewed Maud 
and Other Poems in September, 1855, 
the passage criticising ““ The Charge of the 
Light Brigade” contained the following 
passage: 
. . . It is hardly right perhaps to sit 
critically picking to pieces poetry written 
in love and earnestness by a true poet, on 
such a theme; poetry, too, which is 
admired and approved by the men best 
able to judge of it, namely the soldiery, 
among whom it has been widely circu- 
lated. All honour be to it, if it help (as 
it doubtless will help) to keep alive in 
our army a noble emulation of the most 
striking moral deed of our day; a deed 
comparable (we speak deliberately) to 
that of the Spartans at Thermopylae, or 
Sir Richard Grenville at the Azores; the 
infinite moral use whereof, paradoxical 
as it may seem, is the immediate conse- 
quence of its physical uselessness. Because 
these men, knowing that they should do 
nothing, obeyed and endured, neverthe- 
less, therefore they did everything. We 
believe that those six hundred have 
deserved well of their country, as much 
as ever did soldiers on earth. We trust 
to see the day when the English people 
shall erect to them a monument worthy 
of their deed. We may have our sorrow 
for those who fell, our indignation for 
those who sent them to fall, but as for 
the thing itself, since it was to be, we 
cannot but rejoice that it has been; that 
there were men ready in that battle-field 
to show the world an example of absolute 
and mere self-sacrifice, absolute and mere 
Obedience, without question of gain or 
result, and have thereby aroused a dread 
in the hearts of our enemies, a respect in 
the hearts of our friends, and in their 
countrymen at home a chivalrous rivalry 
in duty such as all material strength, Lan- 
caster guns, floating castles, and all the 
vast machinery of our modern warfare, 
could never have awakened; nay, without 
which there would be in course of time 
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but a richer spoil to our enemies, a more 
blinding and ruinous cause of arrogance 
in us. 


This fine passage may well have helped to 
prompt the writing of the ballad “The 
Revenge ”’, though at some distance of time. 
The ballad was not printed till twenty-three 
years later when it appeared in The Nine- 
teenth Century for March 1878, but Tenny- 
son was reading it to friends some time 
around 1874. It may have been written of 
course earlier than this. G. T. 


AN ASSUMED NAME—COOPER 
(HAYDEN) 


7 Prep at Bally, 7 miles from Calcutta, by 

the accidental discharge of his gun, 
John Hayden, Esq., known in India under 
the name of Charles Cooper, son of Tho. 
Hayden, Esq., of the Royal and Brazilian 
Navy, of Sunderland, Durham, aged 23 
years ”"—4 April, 1860 (New Calcutta Direc- 


tory, 1861). H. BuLtocx. 


CHARLES, PRINCE OF WALES 
AND THE INFANTA MARIA 


NTEREST in the life and times of Charles 
I is never dormant, and with the pub- 
lication of Miss C. V. Wedgwood’s book, 
The King’s Peace, 1637-1641, that absorbing 
period in English history is likely to be 
understood by a far larger number of people. 
This fortunate state of affairs does not, of 
course, imply that Miss Wedgwood’s pre- 
sent work (an introductory volume to others 
by her which will deal with the later history 
of the reign) is inferior to Gardiner’s or any 
other of the recognized historians of the 
Stuart period; on the contrary, it is given 
to few authors to receive such uniformly 
high praise from reviewers as Miss Wedg- 
wood has justly earned. It is, indeed, a 
happy thought that history, authentically 
and well presented by such experts as Miss 
Wedgwood, is now available to that undefin- 
able person classed as the ‘ general reader’, 
but we must admit to deriving far greater 
pleasure from this style of work than from 
the ponderous volumes of our nineteenth- 
century historians no matter how high their 
academic qualifications may have been. 
This unsolicited praise for the Wedg- 
woods and Trevelyans of our present age 
is given out of respect and admiration, and 
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to serve as an introduction to a poem deal- 
ing with another phase in the life of Charles 
I. This poem, in my possession, tells of the 
courtship of the then Prince and the Infanta 
Maria Althea of Spain in 1623. The story 
is well known, but in view of the fact that 
the poem is in an early seventeenth-century 
hand, there is just a possibility that it is 
unknown, If it does appear elsewhere, per- 
haps one of our readers can please give me 
details and inform me of the author. 

The manuscript is a single foolscap sheet 
with scribblings on the reverse which include 
the words ‘ A noate of the thinges done ’, the 
name, ‘Thomas Mille’, and the unfinished 
sentence, ‘ All the newes in’. Except for the 
modern use of the letters u and v, and the 
absence of signs to denote letters omitted, 
the poem is faithfully transcribed with all 
its peculiarities of spelling and indiscriminate 
use of capital letters, 


All the newes that’s stireinge nowe 

is of the golden Ladye 

The Pope as yet will not allowe* 

Kinge James shalbe her Daddie 

Charles Can gett noe victailes 

sufficient for his Trayne 

His horses & his Trumpetters 

are all Come backe agayne : f 

Wth hey Downe Downe Derry if this bee soe, 
ther’s many moe besides us bee merrie 


Gondemer? whose breech was sore 

he rides besides the saddle q 

He Longe tyme hath beene hatchinge Egges 
wch nowe may prove all addle 

And those false hartes english 

wth which he wrought for Spayne 

begun to scratch because the match 

Yet doubtfull doth remayne 

wth hey Downe &c. 


Count Buckingham & Cottington* 

wth their Endimion* Swayne 

use the best trickes to Catholickes 

to bring our Prince to Spayne 

but now he’es there wee need not feare 
the Lady must not marrie 

God send our Charles home agayne 
and Lett her Worshipp tarrie 

Wth hey &c. 


* This refers to the papal dispensation which was 
necessary before a Catholic princess could marry 
a Protestant prince. 

Count Gondomar, the Spanish Ambassador. 

* George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, and Sir 
Francis (later Baron) Cottington ; the latter was an 
ardent pro-Spaniard and a Catholic at heart at this 
time. He eventually embraced Roman Catholicism 
and settled at Valladolid where he died in 1652. 

* Endymion Porter, brought up in Spain, obtained 
a place in Buckingham’s service and was groom of 
the bedchamber to Prince Charles. 
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Earle Rutland® is our Admirall 

Lorde winsore® hees the rere 

Lord Morley’ Cannot doe wthall 
unlesse a Wench were there 

God send them all a merrie wynd 

And ridd from our shoare < 
And graunte All papist Love the Prince 
as Morley Loves his Whoore 

With hey. 


But shall I tell you what I thinck 

I doubt tis but a Rumor 

The Foxes they knowe how to wincke 
to sound the peoples humor 

for questionlesse all doubtes were scand 
before our Charles Went thither 

And now a navie is at hand 

to saile the Lorde Knowes whither 
With hey. 


Now god preserve or Kinge & Prince 

a plague uppon their Foes 

And al] that are Hispaniliz’d 

and would their Countrie Loose 

And graunt that they that matches make 
Before the parties Wooe 

may goe sell matches upp & downe 

As nowe poore French folk doe. 


Francis W. STEER. 


5 Francis Manners, 6th Earl of Rutland, admiral 
of the fleet to bring Prince Charles home from 
Spain. The homecoming is described by Dr. Esmé 

ingfield-Stratford in Charles, King of England, 
1600-1637 (1949) PP. 94-100. The hopes expressed 
in the poem were fulfilled; ‘not since the days of 
the Armada’, says Wingfield-Stratford, ‘had there 
been such unrestrained jubilation’. A Im of 
thanksgiving, ‘‘ When Israel came out of Egypt and 
the house of Jacob from among the strange 
people ’’, was sung in St. Paul’s on this occasion. 

* Thomas, 6th and last Lord Windsor of that 
surname, rear admiral of the fleet. Banks in his 
Dormant and Extinct Baronage of England, vol. I 
(1808), p. 612, says of this Lord Windsor that he 
gave a sumptuous entertainment to the grandees of 
the Spanish court to the great honour of the Eng- 
lish nation. It cost him £15,000, a charge * which 
he cheerfully undertook, being of a most free and 

enerous spirit; and a person accomplished in 
earning, and especially in antiquities.’ He has not 
found a place in the D.N.B. 

* Henry Parker, Lord Morley (son of the Lord 
Morley and Monteagle who received warning of 
the Gunpowder Plot), vice admiral of the fleet. He 
married, c. 1619, Philippa, second daughter of Sir 
Thomas Cary]l of Shipley in Sussex, and he died in 
1655. I cannot find any evidence in support of the 
poet’s gibe about this nobleman’s morals. 


TRAHERNE AND A ROMANTIC 
HERESY 


"THE work of T. E. Hulme, whether one 

agrees with him or not, is still pro- 
foundly significant for any discussion to-day 
which is concerned with attitudes or con- 
ceptions which may be called religious. I 
am prompted to this note on certain aspects 
of Traherne’s position as revealed in the 
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Centuries of Meditation, by Hulme’s essay 
on Romanticism and Classicism.’ 

Hulme considers these two terms as indi- 
cative not simply of literary fashions or 
preferences, or as referring only to particu- 
lar historical periods. They may do so, of 
course, but they indicate also general atti- 
tudes to life, attitudes which result from our 
religious convictions: “Here is the root of 
all romanticism: that man, the individual, 
is an infinite reservoir of possibilities; and 
if you can so rearrange society by the 
destruction of oppressive order then these 
possibilities will have a chance and you will 
get Progress. 

“One can define the classical quite clearly 
as the exact opposite to this. Man is an 
extraordinarily fixed and limited animal 
whose nature is absolutely constant. It is 
only by tradition and organisation that any- 
thing decent can be got out of him... 

“Put shortly, these are the two views, 
then. One, that man is intrinsically good, 
spoilt by circumstance; and the other that 
he is intrinsically limited, but disciplined 
by order and tradition to something fairly 
decent. To the one party man’s nature is 
like a well, to the other like a bucket. The 
view which regards man as a well, a reser- 
voir full of possibilities, I call the romantic; 
the one which regards him as a very finite 
and fixed creature, I call the classical. 

“One may note here that the Church has 
always taken the classical view since the 
defeat of the Pelagian heresy and the 
adoption of the sane classical dogma of 
original sin.”? The difference then between 
the romantic and the classical is not simply 
that between exuberance and restraint; it 
involves two very different conceptions of 
human nature and of the problem of good 
and evil. For instance, it is possible to say 
that according to this definition the classicist 
holds the view that human nature must ack- 
nowledge its limitation, must realize what 
it is not, must, in short, avow the need for 
humility.” 

Hulme intends his definition to be used 
beyond the limits of historical periods. He 
uses it of Shakespeare whom he describes 
as “the classic of motion” and of Racine 
who displays a classicism which is static. It 
is perhaps not irrelevant therefore to inquire 
how Traherne could be related to this defini- 


~ T. E. Hulme, Speculations (London, 1924), p. 
op. cit., pp. 116-117. 
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tion, and, if so, whether there is any profit- 
able reason for doing so. Certainly, on the 
face of it, Traherne would seem to fit com- 
pletely into Hulme’s definition of the roman- 
tic attitude. For Traherne, as he writes 
repeatedly in the Centuries, human nature 
is an infinite reservoir of possibilities: “the 
soul is a miraculous abyss of infinite abysses, 
an undrainable ocean, an unexhausted foun- 
tain of endless oceans” (Centuries, II, 83), 
Its essence is capacity. We may all enjoy 
a paradise on earth if we get rid of the evil 
effects of custom and education. We are 
all potentially god-like. ‘Here is love! 
Here is a Kingdom! Where all are knit in 
infinite unity. All are happy in each other. 
All are like Deities. Every one the end of 
all things, every one supreme, everyone a 
treasure and the joy of all, and everyone 
most infinitely delighted in being so” 
(Centuries, I, 74). This and similar passages 
can be taken as the enthusiastic utterance of 
one whose eyes have been dazzled by the 
vision of man as the image of God. But 
man is not God though he may contain 
within him a divine spark. Here is where 
the point of this reference to Hulme’s defini- 
tion lies. It is in the implication that since 
romanticism is the “exact opposite” of 
classicism, and classicism has been the atti- 
tude of the Church “ since the defeat of the 
Pelagian heresy” then romanticism, in 
Hulme’s sense, and the Pelagian heresy are 
in some way associated. 

Whether or not we choose to call 
Traherne a romantic, in Hulme’s sense, it 
must be admitted that elements of the Pela- 
gian heresy are to be found in his thought. 
There is relevance in bringing in this old 
controversy (Pelagius’ dates are c. A.D. 360- 
c. 420) because, although rejected, as Hulme 
says, by orthodox teaching, the Pelagian 
theory appears in one form or another in 
many of our contemporary panaceas in 
social and political life which promise salva- 
tion by alleviating man’s external circum- 
stances. This done, one is required to 
assume, man’s natural goodness will be free 
to express itself in a world which will then 
be perfect. 

Pelagius was not so much the originator 
as the exponent of a theory of holiness.’ 
This theory questions the need of divine 
grace for man to achieve good. He may 


* B. J. Kidd, in A History of the Church to aD. 
461 (Oxford, 1922), Vol. III gives a detailed account 
of Pelagianism. 
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do so unaided through his own deliberate 
choice. This is possible since God has given 
man free will as part of the endowment of 
our nature and this power is still effective. 
We can, if we choose, be without sin even 
if sin be taken to include imperfections 
within the spirit. Such a view is the very 
antithesis of the thought and feeling of 
Donne in his Holy Sonnets for instance. 
But Traherne’s most characteristic thought 
is in line with much of this. Pelagius held 
that there is no original sin and that there 
was no Fall with all its inevitable con- 
sequences for the posterity of Adam and 
Eve. In infancy we are all in the position 
of our first parents, free to become either 
good or evil. “Sin is a personal and volun- 
tary thing and only begins where responsi- 
bility begins. There is no need of grace. All 
we have to do is to exert our will, and to 
use the nature that God gave us.’ 

The main points of the Pelagian view are 
as follows. Man is a free agent. There 
exists unconditional freedom of the will and 
this freedom consists in “the possibility of 
yielding to, or abstaining from, sin, at 
pleasure.”* An individual can abstain from 
doing good or willing to do good but he 
possesses the power both to do and to will 
it. The power “belongs properly to God, 
who gave it to me when He made me; but 
the other two—to desire and to be—rest 
with me, because they have their source in 
my will. And praise is due to me in pro- 
portion to my good will and good deeds.”* 
Traherne’s thought is similar : Teac 
may sin or we may be holy ” (Centuries, Il, 
97). “‘God made man a free agent for his 
own advantage, and left him in the hand 
of his own counsel, that he might be the 
more glorious. . . . For He thereby com- 
mitted to their (ie. His creatures) hands a 
power to do that which He infinitely hated, 
which nothing certainly could move Him 
to entrust them with, but some infinite bene- 
fit which might be attained thereby; what 
that was, if you desire to know, it was the 
excellency, dignity and exaltation of His 
creature ” (Centuries, IV, 42). The parallel 
is close. Man having power to do good or 
to sin (“to do that which He infinitely 
hated”) is all the more to be praised if 
he chooses to do good. 


* Kidd, op. cit., p. 55. 
* Pelagius, Libellus Fidei, para. 13. 
. Pelagius, Pro Liberio arbitrio, ap. Aug. De 
gratia Christi, para. 5. 
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A second point is the assertion that it is 
possible to live without sin. The Pelagian 
holds that there is nothing to prevent a man 
living an absolutely sinless existence. It 
follows that if sin is voluntary then “ there 
is no such thing as Original Sin, i.e. a pro- 
pensity to sin which we each inherit through 
our origo or birth.”” Further, our present 
nature is not impaired by any Fall.* Nature 
is as sufficient now, as ever it was. We can 
all be as Adam was if we so wish. Sin 
comes through habit: it becomes second 
nature through evil influences. 

Traherne endeavours to maintain his 
orthodoxy: “ Yet is all our corruption de- 
rived from Adam: in as much as all the 
evil examples and inclinations of the world 
arise from his sin” (Centuries, III, 8). But 
his own experiences of childhood splendour 
incline him to the Pelagian view: “our 
misery proceedeth ten thousand times more 
from the outward bondage of opinion and 
custom, than from any inward corruption 
or depravation of Nature: And that it is 
not our parents’ loins, so much as our 
parents’ lives, that enthrals and blinds us” 
(Centuries, III, 8). Nature is itself good 
and nature includes “ Our Souls and Bodies, 
with all their faculties, senses and endow- 
ments” (Centuries, Ill, 9). Sin comes in 
through art and error, through artificiality, 
through sophistication. Traherne comes 
close to the Pelagian assertion that we can 
live the sinless life as Adam did: “I am 
sure those barbarous people that go naked, 
come nearer to Adam, God, and Angels in 
the simplicity of their wealth, though not 
in Knowledge” (Centuries, III, 12). 

The intense experience of the beauty of 
Nature and the full assurance that this 
beauty is a revelation of Divine goodness is 
for Traherne the great solvent of the bond- 
age of evil: “No man can sin that clearly 
seeth the beauty of God’s face: because no 
man can sin against his own happiness, that 
is, none can when he sees it clearly, will- 
ingly, and wittingly forsake it, tempter, 
temptation, loss and danger being all seen” 
(Centuries, II, 97). This passage expresses 
again the voluntary and personal nature of 
this conception of sin. Sin lies in the failure 
to see the the divine pattern in the world. 
Once this is realized sin becomes impossible. 


” Kidd, op. cit., p. 60. 

* For an explicit denial by Pelagius of Original 
Sin, see his words quoted in Aug. De pecc. orig. 
para. 14 
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The orthodox criticism of this would be that 
redemption by Christ’s sacrifice, the death 
of God, becomes thereby meaningless, a 
pointless execution. The individual can 
save himself unaided through the virtue of 
what is, as Traherne has phrased it, an 
aesthetic experience. Traherne has no sense 
of the terrible spiritual torment that the 
conviction of sin as an objective fact in the 
nature of things can cause. The solution 
seems easy for him. All that we should do 
is to bring a heart that watches and receives 
to achieve the holiness and righteousness 
which “ Naturally flow out of our fruition 
of the World: for who can vilify and debase 
himself by any sin, while he actually con- 
siders he is the heir of it? It exalts a man 
to a sublime and honorable life: it lifts him 
above lusts and makes him angelical ” (Cen- 
turies, II, 97). Traherne is not concerned 
with any sense of the limitations of human 
nature but rather with its great powers and 
endowments. It is “the infinite extent of 
the understanding and affection of the soul ” 
(Centuries, IV, 100) which can indeed com- 
prehend God and “ The universal beauty of 
God’s Kingdom” (Centuries, IV, 99) upon 
which Traherne bases his confidence. We 
read nothing in him of the necessity for 
grace. It can be argued that Traherne holds 
this view because he sees man, the natural 
man, as the image of God. The dangers of 
such a view remain nevertheless.? What is 
there to prevent a man from asserting his 
own holiness in his own right? and from 
this point moving to the deification and the 
idolatry of the human individual with all the 
consequences with which our present times 
are only too closely familiar? 

It is not strange to find in Traherne 
traces of heresy. The years in which he 
lived were marked by diversity and indepen- 
dence of belief, by the multiplicity of sec- 
tarian doctrines’® as well as by the growth 
of the idea of religious toleration. For in- 
stance a great many Independent theorists 
held that no “power over conscience has 
been given by God to any man or any 
earthly authority. .. . The ultimate authority 
in finding and interpreting God’s truth is 
the individual Christian who possesses all 
the guidance which a synod or a Parliament 

* “Pelagius by denying Original Sin, argued 
against the necessity for redemption, and struck at 
the root of ay". J. Michelet, History of 


France, I 


. p. 30. 
” See Whiting, Studies in English Puritanism, 


1660-1688 (London, 1931). 
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enjoys for determining between truth and 


error.”"' This itself, of course, could be 


regarded as an heretical belief. The prob- 
lem is to determine the limits to which 
toleration should go. In modern times 
Hulme had no doubt that the “ sane classical 
dogma of original sin” should be main- 
tained in the Anglican church; whereas 
Traherne would hardly have been accused 
of unorthodoxy by many of his 
contemporaries. 

Furthermore Traherne was not a systema- 
tic or consistent writer. The Centuries con- 
tain a series of meditations on the Cross 
especially in the second half of the First 
Century. There is, however, no resolution 
of the contradiction which seems to exist 
between these meditations and his charac- 
teristic dilution of a sense of the necessity 
for redemption. What remains as remark- 
able in Traherne is not his religious thought 
or the quality of his orthodoxy at all; it is, 
rather, his splendid expression of a vivid 
sense of being one with the universe and 
yet at the same time an individual, unique, 
the “sole heir”. It is this which is to be 
valued in Traherne and which is his con- 
tribution to our knowledge of one of the 
kinds of supreme happiness possible to 
men: “ You never enjoy the world aright, 
till the Sea itself floweth in your veins, till 
you are clothed with the heavens and 
crowned with the stars: and perceive your- 
self to be the sole heir of the whole world, 
and more than so, because men are in it 
who are every one sole heirs as well as you. 
Till you can sing and rejoice and delight in 
God, as misers do in gold, and Kings in 
sceptres, you never enjoy the world.” 

K. W. SALTER. 

University College, 

Exeter. 
™ W. K. Jordan, The Development of — 


a in England, 1640-1660 (London, 1938) 
p. ; 


A TEXTUAL NOTE ON “ THE 
CHANGELING 


QNE of the best known passages of 
Middleton’s dramatic verse occurs in 

The Changeling, V. iii. 152-6. In the Mer- 

maid edition, which is the most easily avail- 

able and currently used Middleton edition, 

this passage runs as follows: 

BEATRICE: O, come not near me, sir, I shall defile 

you. 
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I that am of your blood was taken from 





you 
For your better health; look no more 


upon’t, 
But cast it to the ground regardlessly, 
Let the common sewer take it from 
distinction : 

In a preface to the Mermaid edition Have- 
lock Ellis states the text given to be “a 
careful collation” of Dyce’s and Bullen’s 
editions. The passage in question, however, 
seems to contain an error: the second line 
of the above quotation—“ I that am of your 
blood ”’—reads both in Dyce and in Bullen’: 


I am that of your blood was taken from 
you. 


A collation with a copy of the first edition 
(1653) of the play shows the latter reading 
to have been the original.* 

The change in word order which acciden- 
tally has taken place in the Mermaid text 
changes not only the rhythm and sense of 
the single line, but also the meaning and 
power of the metaphor around which the 
whole passage is built. As against the 
coherent metaphor of cupping in the original 
reading, where Beatrice speaks of herself as 
the diseased part of her father’s blood which 
must be drawn from him and thrown into 
“the common sewer ”, the Mermaid reading 
merely lets Beatrice declare herself to be of 
her father’s blood, i.e. of his family. In 
such a reading the subsequent ‘it’s’ are 
obviously without a logical antecedent. 

As this passage, in its inaccurate version, 
has become known as an example of Middle- 
ton’s mastery of versification,* as well as of 
his “capacity to include ‘unpoetic’ 
elements ”’,® it seems important that the 
correct reading should be restored. 


INGA-STINA EKEBLAD. 


* Thomas Middleton, ed. by H. Ellis. The Mer- 
maid Series. Vol. I (1887), p. xiii. 

* The Works of Thomas Middleton, ed. A. Dyce. 
Vol. TV (1840), p. 297. The Works of Thomas 
Edicion, ed. A. H. Bullen. Vol. IV (1885), p. 


x. Se I 2 v., 1. 1, in B.M. copy (pressmark), 162. 
* See T. S. Eliot, Selected Essays (1932), p. 169. 


* See John Peter, John Marston’s Plays, Scrutiny, 
XVII (1950), p. 140. 


“THE FAMILY BOOK OF 
MARTHA DUCKINFIELD ” 


IS is a small folio volume bound in 
half-vellum containing interesting medi- 
cal and cookery receipts of the 17th century. 
The book runs to some 187 pages and is 
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largely in the handwriting of Martha 
Duckinfield, although after her death the 
blank pages remaining at the end were 
filled up by others. There are some pages 
of household accounts dated 1698, and 
some diary entries such as, “Mary and 
Charles Barber came Jan: 27th 1700”, or 
“ Betty came to live with me Sept: 23 1705”. 
There is also a list of cases attended by the 
Duckinfield midwife and headed, “An 
Account of All those Children which I have 
taken into ye world since I undertooke ye 
office of Midwifery”. The first of these 
entries reads, “1698. Of Sir Robert 
Duckenfield’s Samuel — Hall”. Another 
son of Sir Robert’s was born on 26th 
October, 1701, at Dukinfield Hall. 

At some time in 1816, or soon after, it 
was evidently intended to publish Martha 
Duckinfield’s book, for inserted loosely into 
it is a manuscipt preface of 8 pages, and on 
the back of an old invitation card appears 
the following sentence, “ Printed from the 
original copy in the handwriting of Martha 
daughter of Sir Miles Fleetwood and wife 
of Col. Robt. Dukinfield”. The invitation 
card reads: 


“A Congregational Dinner will be 
provided at the Astley Arms, on Wednes- 
day the 14th instant, when the pleasure of 
your Company will be particularly 
acceptable ”. 


Dinner on the table at half-past Two 
o'clock. 

Dukinfield, Feb. 12th, 1816”. 

No publication of the book however took 
place. 

It can be said with some confidence that 
the person invited to the Astley Arms, and 
the author of the preface, was William 
Hampson of Dukinfield, a Justice of the 
Peace for Chester Lancaster and York who 
died on 18th November, 1834, aged 64. 
Not only had Martha Duckinfield’s book 
passed into the ownership of Hannah 
Hampson, whose name appears on the 
cover, but William Hampson, perhaps her 
husband, was keenly interested in local his- 
tory and wrote the following sonnet on 
Dukinfield Hall: 

“Seat of long ancestry, the wise, the brave, 

The generous, the determin’d to be free, 

How much, neglected mansion, now the grave 

Of former greatness, owe we unto thee! 

How much of legal right and liberty 

(Infring’d by sov’reign rule) was then maintain’d 

When civil discord and dissension reign’d. 
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And Patriot Valour Kingly power withstood, 
And Freedom’s robe was stain’d by patriot blood! 
Here where oft met the Sabbath multitude 

To Pray, = praise, and hear heaven’s high 

ehest— 

Ah, how profan’d! Now beasts obscene intrude, 

And bats, and fowl, the sty’s obstreperous guest, 

Poljlute sepulchred dust and violate its rest”’. 

He also helped to restore the old chapel 
at Dukinfield which, in 1800, was found to 
be much decayed. Mr. Francis Duckinfield 
Astley gave the timber for a new floor from 
his own estate and Mr. Hampson paid for 
its laying down. After his death the latter’s 
friends placed a marble tablet to his 
memory in the chapel. 

Dukinfield is now a municipal borough in 
the north-eastern part of Cheshire, with 
Ashton-under-Lyne to the north and 
Denton to the west. Various derivations 
have been given of the name. Some take it 
to come from the dockweed or “ dockens ” 
that grew plentifully in the neighbourhood; 
others from “dux” a duke or leader, or 
from the setting up of a ducking stool for 
scolding wives. But in all probability it 
simply means the field of the doken or 
raven. In the 17th century the manor be- 
longed to the family of Duckinfield. The 
“Vale Royal of England” says: 

“Dokkenfield a very ancient seat of 

Esquires of that name is now the seat of 

Mr, Dokkenfield, a young gentleman for 

his sobriety and wisdom growing in to 

much reputation ”’. 

The young gentleman referred to was 
Robert Duckinfield son of Robert 
Duckinfield and his wife Frances daughter 
of George Preston of Holker, Lancs. Their 
marriage had taken place at Cartmel, Lancs, 
in August, 1618, and a year later on 28th 
August their son and heir was baptised at 
Stockport. The family was an ancient one, 
and Robert, “Lord of Dokenfield” was 
alive in 1315. Another Robert Duckinfield 
(d. 1621) had married Jane Holland heiress 
to family estates at Denton, and so 
property in this neighbouring town came 
into the Duckinfield family. Young Robert 
lost his father in 1630, and as a minor, he 
and his property must have become subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Court of Wards and 
Liveries. Sir Miles Fleetwood was then 


Receiver of the Court and it may well be 
that he formed the opinion that the young 
heir would make a satisfactory husband 
later on for one of his daughters. 

Sir Miles Fleetwood was the owner of 
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estates at Aldwincle in Northants and 
possessed the right of presentation to the 
living of All Saints in that village. This he 
exercised in favour of Thomas Ford on 
18th October, 1637. Ford had just returned 
from the continent where he had been act- 
ing as chaplain to the regiment which Sir 
Miles’ son, George, commanded in the 
service of Sweden. The registers of Ald- 
wincle All Saints are now missing for this 
period, but a letter to John Bridges (1666- 
1724) the Northamptonshire historian is 
preserved in the Bodleian Library which 
gives certain extracts relating to the 
Fleetwoods and other local familes. In it 
appears the following entry: 

“1638. Robert Duckenfield, Esq, and 

Martha Fleetwood, dau. of Sir Miles 

Fleetwood, Kt., married 12th July”. 

But for this letter the date and place of 
the marriage would not be known, Pre- 
sumably Thomas Ford officiated at the 
wedding, and it must have pleased Martha 
to have had the Wedding Service performed 
by her brother’s chaplain for she and 
George Fleetwood were on the best of 
terms and he supplied her with several 
receipts for her Household Book. 

It can be assumed that Martha immedi- 
ately left Aldwincle to live at Dukinfield on 
her husband’s property, where the family 
owned mills and coal pits. The old Hall, 
standing on low ground in the western part 
of the township, was a fine example of the 
half-timbered Cheshire black and white 
style of architecture and was surrounded 
by a moat, It had a magnificent avenue of 
trees. Here in about the year 1653 as 
appears from an entry on page 132 she 
amused herself by compiling her House- 
hold Book. 

At the time there was considerable 
religious activity at Dukinfield. Robert 
Duckinfield and Mr. Holland (both later to 
be Colonels in Cromwell’s army) were non- 
conformists and took the side of the Parlia- 
ment. Samuel Eaton (1597-1665) had been 
suspended for nonconformity and had then 
moved first to Holland and later to New 
England. According to Edwards’ “ Gang- 
raena” he returned in 1640 to “Old 
England where God had most work for him 
to do” and at once attracted attention by a 
fiery sermon preached in St. John’s, Chester. 
Colonel Duckinfield placed the chapel 
adjoining his Hall at Eaton’s disposal. 
Here he organised “the first independent 
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Church visible and framed, that was set up 
in England, being before the Apologists 
came from Holland and so before their 
setting up their churches in London”. 
Timothy Taylor (1613-1681) acted as pastor 
to the Dukinfield congregation. Some 
authorities however place Eaton’s activities 
a few years later. It would seem that 
Colonel Duckinfield met Eaton and, sympa- 
thising with his views, engaged him as 
chaplain for the private chapel at the Hall. 
Eaton refers to this as “ the church of Jesus 
Christ commonly stiled the church at 
Duckenfield ”. 

Disputes between the various noncon- 
formist sects broke out and Adam Martin- 
dale, Minister first at Gorton and then at 
Rotherston, says in his Autobiography : 


“This was that bustling yeare wherein 
the Presbyteriall and Congregationall 
governments were like Jacob and Esau 
struggling in the wombe. The latter (not 
waiting for a civill sanction as the former 
did) was got into possession at Ducken- 
field, in Cheshire, within two miles and 
an halfe of us. . . . Mr. Angier (of 
Denton) was... then at London... 
when I first went into those parts. . 
Some thought he was not very thoroughly 
satisfied what course to steere before he 
went up. However that was, he came 
downe satisfied to joyne with his brethren 
in setting up the presbyteriall government, 
but, for all that, was very moderate to- 
wards all that he judged godly of the con- 
gregationall way, and spoke with very 
great reverence of Mr. Eaton and Mr. 
Taylour, his neighbours at Duckenfield, 
praysing them for pious men, good 
scholars, and excellent preachers”. 


Martindale also tells us how “The 
churches of Duckenfield and Birch ceased 
to be so amiable in the eyes of prudent 
Christians that dwelt nigh them as once they 
were, for Mr. Wigan quite left Birch and 
became a captaine, and after a major. 
Mr. Taylour was dismist and went to 
Dublin. Mr, Eaton was chaplaine to the 
garrison of Chester, by occasion whereof, 
and many journeys to London, Scotland, 
etc, he was frequently absent from the 
church, and his place was then supplied by 
gifted persons, whereof the best was many 
degrees below him, and many other neigh- 
bour ministers, and some of them bitter, 
presumptuous fellowes, to say nothing of 
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the scandalous breaches that shortly after- 
wards fell out amongst them, even to print- 
ing one against another ”. 


In 1643 Colonel Duckinfield was appoin- 
ted by the Parliament one of their commis- 
sioners for Chester in the order for 
sequestering the estates of delinquents. In 
1650 he became Governor of Chester Castle, 
and was later returned as one of the repre- 
sentatives for the City of Chester. He was 
nominated for one of the court to try King 
Charles I but, being High Sheriff that year, 
did not attend—a most fortunate thing for 
him as events turned out. It was he who 
summoned the court martial to try the 
gallant Earl of Derby, executed at Bolton 
on 15th October, 1651. The Earl of Derby 
had told his Countess when besieged by the 
Parliamentary army in her castle in the Isle 
of Man to make conditions and “ agree with 
Col. Duckenfield, who, being so much a 
gentleman born, will doubtless for his own 
honour deal fairly with you”. 


In anticipation of trouble after the 
Restoration Colonel Duckinfield is said to 
have fitted up a secret hiding place in one 
of his coal mines, which was called as late 
as 1845, “the Colonel’s Mine”. In August 
1659, the Colonel was engaged in suppress- 
ing the Booth rising, and it was ordered: 
“Col. Duckenfield to have a commision to 
raise a troop of well-affected volunteer 
horse for service against the rebels in this 
juncture ”. 


Martha Duckinfield must have lived the 
normal life of a squire’s lady of the period. 
She was the mother of eight children— 
Robert, William, Charles, John, Anne, 
Martha who died in infancy, Elizabeth and 
Mary. Her Household Book suggests that 
she took a pride in running her house, and 
it is of great interest for the light it throws 
on her father’s family. The pages devoted 
to “‘ Mr. Miles’ Medecines ” may refer to an 
illness which Sir Miles Fleetwood himself 
suffered when young, or, perhaps more 
probably, to the illness of his own son 
Miles, baptised at Cardington, Beds, on Sth 
July, 1604, who died early. It is also now 
possible to say what treatment was applied 
to Sir Miles’ broken arm at Aldwincle in 
the late summer and autumn of 1627 (see 
“Notes and Queries” for April, 1953 
p. 143). Martha Duckinfield also recorded 
the prescriptions of several famous doctors 
of the reign of James I, notably those of Sir 
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William Paddy (1554-1634), who was a great 
favourite of the King and attended him in 
his last illness at Theobalds. In 1605 Paddy 
had greatly pleased King James by arguing 
two medical theses before him at Oxford— 
“Whether the morals of nurses are imbibed 
by infants with the milk”, and ‘“ Whether 
smoking tobacco is favourable to health”. 
Both were subjects on which the King had 
strong personal feelings. Sir Theodore 
Mayerne (1573-1655), physician in succes- 
sion to Queen Anne consort of James I, 
King James himself, and Charles I and his 
Queen, Henrietta Maria, was regarded as 
an old friend of the royal family. Some of 
his prescriptions were also written out by 
Martha Duckinfield in her Book. “ My Lady 
Maxie” supplied several valuable receipts. 
Possibly she was the wife of Anthony 
Maxey (d. 1618), Dean of Windsor. He, 
too, was a great favourite of King James, 
who admired his pulpit manner and was 
delighted by his dislike of tobacco. In his 
will the Dean treated his servants gene- 
rously but left nothing to his cook Roger 
“beinge very lewde in his tongue besides 
corrupting my clarke Robert Berrye with 
tobacco and drinckinge”. Both the two 
doctors and the Maxeys moved in Court 
circles where Sir Miles Fleetwood as an 
Official of the Court of Wards would also 
have been received together with his family. 
The prescriptions may have been acquired 
as the result of conversations between them 
and members of the Fleetwood family, or 
from the persons for whose use they had 
been prescribed. 


Unfortunately very little seems to be 
known of Martha Duckinfield. She is just 
a shadowy figure in the background of her 
husband’s career. But from a _ letter 
written by Dr. Stane early in September, 
1655, it seems that she met her famous 
brother Charles Fleetwood on his return 
from Ireland and lent him her coach: 
“... But I tell your lordship truly Mrs. 
Blofield [perhaps the housekeeper] will be 
put to it espec. if you bring more company. 
I feare your lordship should have removed 
coaches only. I suppose the Horse litter 
will serve some of ye children, and your 
sister Duckenfield’s coach will help, and it’s 
not improbable that Col. Zankey will bring 
a 


After the restoration Colonel Duckinfield 
was taken into custody for the part he had 
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played in the Courtmartial of the Earl of 
Derby but was soon released. His eldest 
son, Robert, managed to get into the good 
graces of Charles II and was created a 
baronet in 6th June, 1665. It was he who 
built the chapel at Dukinfield, subsequently 
repaired by Mr. Hampson and Mr. Astley. 
Later in 1665 the Colonel was again arrested 
and taken to the Tower on suspicion of 
plotting to overthrow the King. He was 
moved to Chester Castle and released after 
being kept a prisoner for a year. Martha 
Duckinfield died on 2nd October, 1669, and 
was buried at Denton on 6th October. Her 
husband then married Judith, daughter of 
Nathaniel Bothomley of Cawthorne, Yorks, 
and by her was the father of six more 
children. In the graveyard of Dukinfield 
Old Chapel is a monument with this inscrip- 
tion: 
“Colonel Robert Duckinfield of Duckin- 
field esquire, who died Sep. 18, 1689, aged 
about 80 years and was buried at Denton 
Chapel, and here lie the remains of Judith 
his relict who died Feb. 23rd 1738-9 aged 
86. And also the remains of John 
Duckinfield their son, who died Oct. 25, 
1762, aged 76 years”. 


There is no entry in the registers for 
Judith and none at Denton for Colonel 
Duckinfield, but the registers of Duckinfield 
Old Chapel record his death: 


“1689, September 18. Col Robert 
Duckinfield died and was buried, Sep- 
tember 21, at Denton. His first wife died 
October 2, 1669’. 


It is interesting to note that the Fleetwood 
estates of Aldwincle passed into the owner- 
ship of Lord Lilford, and Martha Duckin- 
field’s Household Book was for a time 
actually in the Library at Lilford Hall near 
Aldwincle. Penelope the widow of Sir 
William Duckinfield, the third baronet, 
inherited the family estates under the will 
of her husband. She subsequently married 
John Astley and became the mother of 
Francis Duckinfield Astley, to whom the 
Duckinfield family properties devolved. 


A. J. SHIRREN. 
(To be continued) 


[The writer would welcome information 
about Martha Duckinfield addressed to 
32, Lexham Gardens, London, W.8.] 
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CHARLES BRIETZCKE’S DIARY, 
1761 


Mon. 16th. March. I do not know how the 
Publick may approve of Ld. Bute to be 
Secretary of State; I fear not very well; I 
could wish He had remained where He was 
& not to have been in such a conspicuous 
Light as Sec’ of State, & in a station where 
he will have so many Enemies; I wish to 
God I may be a false Prophet, but it is well 
if He is not the Occasion of much III-Will 
& Discontent. Mark these Words. The 
best affected People to his Maj’* Person & 
Government that I have talked with upon 
this Occasion (for with others I do not 
desire to converse) seem to think it a very 
wrong Step in putting Ld. Bute into such a 
Place, as it may be the Means of displeasing 
many a Wellwisher, who has contributed 
hitherto with cheerfulness to the uncommon 
Expenses of a long & bloody War. They 
did talk of My Lord’s taking his Leave of 
us this Morn? but he did not. My Lrd. was 
at the Office this Evg. where we are prepar- 
ing every Thing for signing, that My Ld, 
may have the money for them. 


Tue, 17th. Sent up a Great many Warr's 
& Comm" for the King to sign, & My Ld. 
to countersign before he goes out in order 
that He may have the Profits of them, they 
did talk of My Ld. Bute’s coming to Us 
today, but he did not! It is disagreable to 
keep us in such Suspence, I was at Work 
before 8 this Mg, & am always now till 12 
at Night before I get Home. 


Wed. 18th. They talked last Night of My 
Lord’s Coming to Us to Day, but it was 
only talk! Mr, Klust told me, that he 
heard Mr. Larpent Son’s was put on the 
Establishment of the Office at 50£ p. ann™ 
he told me out of Friendship that I might 
take my Measures accordingly, but not to 
say who told me, I promised I would not. 
I went to Lady Harrington’s' as I thought it 
my Duty to acquaint her of My Lords going 
out, but She would not see me, I told Mrs. 
Shoveler I wished her Ladyship her Health, 
but that I should never come any more, if 
She wanted me I was to be found at my 
Office or at Somerset House, I am deter- 
mined not to go any more, if I was starving 
It would then be not very agreable as I am 
not starving, I won’t submit to It by any 


*Charles’s godmother. 
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Means, At all events I can get a Livelyhood 
I hope, which in my opinion is preferable 
to an Affluency with such Usage. Walkd 
in the Park with Burghall & Farrel. In the 
Evg. at the Office & was asking Mr. Morin 
before Mr. Wace upon what Footing My 
Lord left the Place, he did not care to 
answer me before Mr. Wace, but when He 
was gone Mr. Morin told me that My Lord 
had had the Establishment of the Office laid 
before Him, & had He, as well as Mr. 
Potenger & Mr. Fraser, who both wished me 
as well as Himself & had all three 
mentioned me in strongest Terms to my 
Lord, that His Lordship had raised me 10£, 
he said My Lord was afraid of making it 
too heavy for Lord Bute, but that My Lord 
would recommend me strongly to Lord Bute, 
I said I did not expect any Rise now as My 
Lord had not thought fit to do it before, but 
that since Mr. Larpent’s Son who I heard 
was established, had got SO£ a Year, His 
Ldp. could not have done less, & that it 
was not very palatable to me, who had 
served His Lordship for 5 years with 
Fidelity & to the Utmost of my Capacity, to 
find one put on the very same Footing as me, 
tho’ I had been so Long at so much less, He 
said it was very —— disagreeable, I replied 
I feared I had disobliged My Lord in some 
Means unknowingly, as I was seemingly 
laid aside, He said by no Means, quite the 
Contrary & that My Lord knew it, he pro- 
mised me his Friendship & hoped, & did not 
doubt it would grow better for me every 
Day, I told Him I entirely relied on Him 
for his Friendship & assistance. I must re- 
mark upon this Affair that My Lord is 
willing to have the Credit of putting the 
Office upon such a good Footing for my 
Lord Bute to pay which He Himself had not 
the spirit to pay Himself, for, I myself 
applied for an Increase of my Salary 
after Mr. Morin & Wace’s being made 
Secretaries which was most unpolitely & 
creully refused me, & I know for certain 
that Mr. Larpent had made more Applica- 
tions than one for his Son’s being brought 
in at any Rate, which My Ld has often 
refused; so this shows plainly My Lords 
Heart & Intentions. 


Thur. 19th. March. They are takeing the 
Wooden Bedsteads from Somerset House 
that were built up for the Soldiers, the 
Bedding they carried away last Week. Had 
a Lr. from Bror. Jack today who is still at 
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Portsmouth, waiting for the Generals 
coming down before they embark. I must 
confess, notwithstanding all the Disadvan- 
tages I have laboured under since I have 
been in the Office, I am a little easy as I am 
not under Larpent’s Son, which I could not 
have very well brooked, & still must have 
borne, but I believe, the little Assiduity & 
Punctuality I have used in the Office has 
been of some Service at last, as I might have 
been upon a ticklish Footing in this Charge 
If I had done my Duty as slovenly & 
neglectful as some I know have. 


Frid. 20th. I had the Satisfaction of hear- 
ing to Night from Mr. Morin & Mr. 
Larpent, after My Lord went from the 
Office that His Lordship had raised me 20£ 
p. annm. & besides that we were all to have 
a Gratuity of Half a Year’s Salary for Our 
Ext'Y Trouble since the Death of His late 
Majesty, Mr. Wace & Mr. Wright who were 
at the Office with me, were equally so happy 
with this good News as myself; Indeed it is 
finishing very genteelly with us & another 
Thing that gives me the greatest Happiness 
is, the Footing I shall set out upon with My 
Ld. Bute. Went Home easier in my Mind 
than I generally do, for it is a Livelihood 
now, which before It really was not. 


Sat. 21st. Calld to see poor Mr. Stepney 
who is going as fast as He can, for I fear 
He'll never recover the use of his Limbs 
again, Walkd in the Park with Farrel, then 
went to my Office where Mr. Larpent pd. 
me 15£ for a Qrs. Salary to 5 Apl. next, & 
30£ for 4 a years Salary as a Gratuity; 
Upon my Word this is prodigious genteel 
in My Lord Holderness I met Mr. Potenger 
in the Park who hoped I was easy, I said 
I was uneasy only in One Thing, & that was, 
I was entirely at a Loss how to sufficiently 
express my Gratitude to My Lord for his 
Goodness, he said it was very genteel in him 
& that I deserved it, He said My Ld. & He 
had both spoke to My Lord Bute in my 
Favor, & that the Attendance would be close 
at first etc. seeming which, at least I thought 
so, as if I was to be My Lord Bute’s private 
Secretary it appeared so to me, tho’ I don’t 
much think so, however Time will show it, 
I shall, (not) nor cannot do any Thing 
towards It, but wait Their Pleasure. In the 
Evg. I called at Mr. Martheille’s but He 


was out, I went & paid Mrs. Vol in full of 
all Demands. drank Tea with Miss Beten & 
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her Bror’. went to my Office & Home & I 
sup always in my own Room, which is more 
agreable than in the Parlour, for I read, & 
look over my Papers etc. 


Sun. 22nd. At Chapel this Mg. then at the 
Office, I walked in the Park with Wright 
who went to St. James’s Square to see if 
Gn. Yorke who is expected was come, but 
he was not, I then walked with Farrel, & 
after Dinner calld upon Him at his Cousin 
where Middleton had dined & we went into 
the Park see the Woods & Butchers there, 
at past 7 we went to the Bedford & drank 
Tea at the Turks Head.” He went to the 
Tower where He is upon Guard & I Home. 


Mon, 23rd. March Mr. Klust went with 
me to see me pay Mr. Stepney his Salary 
which I recd. of Mr. Larpent for Him Sat 
Night, we found him rather worse I think, 
he said Himself He should die. I heard 
this Mg. that we are to have Mr. Weston, 
the Writer of the Gaz’ & who was Secry. 
to Ld. Harrington to be our Secry, again 
with Mr. Jenkinson,* Upon what Footing 
Mr. Morin is, I can’t yet see; A critical one 
in my Opinion. I heard too, that we are to 
move Our Office to St. James’s, a large 
House being to be taken there for that pur- 
pose. Mr. Klust & I drank Coffee at the 
British Coffee House.* I attended the Office 
in the Eg. where I watch a little now to see 
how Things go, they alter daily & will do so 
for some Time I believe. 


Tue. 24th. I breakfasted yesY with Mr. 
Martheille & paid him the 10 gs. he has 
been applied by Dr. Deval, & thinks it is 
Something from My Ld. Bute, but I hope 
not to be in the Office at least, any way else 
for Him, I don’t care. My Lord desired Us 
to be in the Way this Evg. & accordingly 
about 9 His Lordship came & took his 
Leave of Us in a very pathetick Speech; He 
thanked us all for Our long & faithful 
Services, wished He had it in His Power to 
have shown his Sense of them in a more 
essential Manner, that It now only remained 
for Him to thank Us for Our Great Care in 
the ext'Y Trouble we had had particularly 
of late, & to recommend Us to My Lord 
Bute, & to inform him of Our Abilities etc. 


? A coffee-house in the Strand. 

* Charles Jenkinson (1727-1802), created 1st Earl 
of Liverpool, 1796. 

“In Cockspur Street. 
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We all thanked his Ldp. for his Goodness 
to Us, & retired. Mr. Shadwell not being 
in the way, Mr. Wace did not have to speak 
much, & indeed I think Something more 
should have been said to My Lord, for He 
has behaved very handsome to us all. 


Wed. 25th. As desired, I was at the Office 
by 10, & loitered about till 2, when My 
Lord Holderness came to the Office with 
My Lord Bute & introduced Us all to his 
Lordship, He said He recommended to him 
a Set of worthy Gents., able to do his Lord- 
ships Business, & did not doubt cou’d 
partake of his Ldp’s Favour, or something 
to that Purpose, My Lord Bute said, He 
shou’d be glad to have in his Power always 
to assist Us to the Utmost. These Cere- 
monies of Introducing are not very agreable 
at best, & as we were to pass through Mr. 
Potenger Fraser & all in the Secys. Room, 
I did not half like it, however it is necessary, 
& I am glad it is over. the Gents. seem to 
talk of doing Business by Day & not by 
Night as we used to do, which My Lord & 
Mr. Weston both dislike tho’ to Night after 
I had took my Walk to Rawthbone Place 
to look after Miss Stanley, who I see in the 
Park last Sunday, & been to Briscall’s®> to 
have some Coffee & buy Milk & Rum, I 
went to the Office & was employed by Mr. 
Jenkinson till 11; this is not setting out the 
First Day as I like, but so it is, & must be. 


Thur, 26th. At the Office before 10, the 
Gents, say, there are so many Things to do 
that it cannot be helped being a little late & 
busy at first, when that is over, we shall do 
all in the Mg. that can be done, & have Our 
Evenings to Our Selves; It is pretty certain 
that the Office is to be moved to St. James’s, 
They talk of doing it next Satury. & Mr. 
Pitt’s Office is to move to Cleveland Row. 
Mr. Royer has heard that we shall go to 
Richmond with The King, this summer, if 
true will be good News for me. we may 
now just for a little Time at first setting out, 
come at 9 of the Mg. & stay the Evgs. too, 
but can’t continue it long, it would be too 
much for any constitutions. Mr. Weston 
was at the Office this Evg. at half past 6 & 
tho’ but the Second day of his being in the 
Office, he looked at his Watch & finding it 
+ past 6 expressed his Displeasure at the 
Clerks not being there. this is not setting 


out well, indeed at the first he did not please 
°A coffee-house. 
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me for he did not take any notice of Us as 
We passed thro’ to be introduced to My 
Lord Bute. 


Frid. 27th. My Lord Bute comes to the 
Office every day, & we are all there by 9, 
but that does not yet prevent our waiting 
of a Nights for we did not leave till between 
11 & 12. Noble Mr. Wright & I went & 
drank some ale with Mr. Ancell & I got 
Home before 3. 


Sat. 28th. Walkd in the Park with Farrel 
& met Royer who spoke to me about the 
Opportunity he thought (as well as his 
Unkle & all his Family etc.) of my getting 
into the Treasury now by _ Lady 
Harrington’s speaking to Lord Barrington,° 
but I fear I have no other Hopes than that 
They are very weak, as her Ladyship would 
not let me see (her) when I called t’other 
Day, however I thanked Royer, but I could 
se thro’ his Falseness, I know him & his 
Unkle too well to be deceived by them, I 
am sure, too sure they are no Friend to me, 
& therefore to mention such a Thing with- 
out being asked, made me cautious of 
saying any Thing to Royer, for I am sure He 
had ever acted upon too selfish Principals 
to do any the least Thing for any Body 
where his Interest is not concerned or 
betterd, If Lady Harrington (which I can’t 
think) would but speak a Word it would be 
done, & might make me happy the Re- 
mainder of my Life. 


Sun. 29th. Up at 6, & Mr. Ancell & I set 
from Whitehall & walked to Hampton 
Court, which was a pleasant one as it was a 
fine Day we got there, after breakfasting at 
the Foot of Kingston Hill & loitering about 
at Ditton, which is a very pleasant Place, 
about 12 Mr. Price, who was out, came 
home & dined with Us, after dinner we 
walked in Hampton Court Garden where 
we see Cherries ripe, & apricots very for- 
ward, & all manner of Fruit the same in the 
Hot Houses, we went Somewhere to Tea, & 
walkd part of the Way Home, with the Coy. 
that dined with Us over Hampton Court 
Bridge to Ditton & so back again, which 
was very pleasant indeed; It put me in Mind 
of what I now & then wish I had in my 
Power, a snug Retreat in the Country, & a 
little independant Fortune, I trust I shall 
before I may be so old that I can’t enjoy it, 
* Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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I will try for it. We had 2 nice Rabbits for 
Supper & went to Bed by 12 not all tired 
tho’ I walked 20 miles in all. 


Mon. 30th. Up before 6 & walked to 
Putney where we breakfasted & got to Town 
by 10, not in the least tired, for I took 2 
turns in the Park with Mr. Wace. I found 
them all busy at the Office where My Lord 
comes every Morning, but notwithstanding 
that we have late Nights, indeed that can’t be 
helped yet upon Our present Change 
we have extry Business to do, which won't 
always be the case. for it could be borne 
only by the strongest Constitutions, we have 
not had Mr. Klust or Mr. Noble to help us 
since Friday for Klust came today but 
could not, or pretended not to be able to 
work, tho’ He took a Warrt to do which 
because it was a longish One, he would not 
do, I told Mr. Larpent so, He said It was 
very impertinent & that He had better Care 
for Somebody would be made an Example 
of. Mr. Noble leaves us of a Friday Mg. & 
comes to Town again M4 Evg. when both 
the Mails are generally finished by Us with- 
out his assistance & have been so for this 4+ 
Year past, tho’ He re’d, with the Rest half 
a Years Gratuity for doing of Nothing, to 
be sure Illness had prevented Him a great 
part of the Time, not but what he might 
have Us long before He attempted to do 
any thing, This, with Mr. Klust’s illness 
always, & the occasional Absence of one or 
other of the gents makes it very heavy upon 
me, however Now as we are running on 
quite in a new Channel, & as My Boat in 
this is rather larger than it was, I dare hope 
for better Times, & to swim better or sail 
better than I have done. 


Tue. 31st. March at the Office at 9, & busy 
always now, so much so Klust don’t come 
near us. At Night I copied a Declaration 
signed at Paris by the respective Ministers 
of the Allies of France dated 26th. March 
& rec’d today, proposing a Congress to be 
held at Augsbourg in Germany if their 
Britan* & Prussian Mjys shall approve of it, 
I own this gives me some Pleasure for the 
Sake of all Mankind both here & abroad 
who have more severely felt the cruel 
Devastations of a long & bloody War. I 
thought we should not make any more 
Declarations, as the late King & the Kg. of 
Prussia published one to this Purpose 
Nov’ 25th. 1759. I must say, I don’t quite 
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relish being up at 9 & working till 12 at 
Night for I am so sleepy by that Time I can 
hardly hold a Pen in my Hand. 


(To be continued) 
(Communicated by Miss ELMA HAILEy) 


GOLDSMITH AND “ THE DISTRESSES 
OF AN HIRED WRITER” 


ERTAINLY, it is necessary to establish 
the canon of the writings of so impor- 
tant a figure as Oliver Goldsmith: if 
possible, we should like to know clearly 
what he wrote so that, apart from the 
pleasure any one piece gives, we may form 
some sort of estimate of the whole man 
from his whole body of work. With 
Goldsmith this is difficult, for of the pieces 
considered his a good many are unacknow- 
ledged, and some are obviously by other 
hands. Most of the attributions of long 
standing have already been analysed by 
modern scholars, and they in turn have 
suggested others; the most notable additions 
have been made by R. S. Crane in his 
edition of the New Essays by Oliver 
Goldsmith (Chicago, 1927). Besides the 
essays reprinted by Dr. Crane, the basis for 
authorship of all of which is amply docu- 
mented, he lists a few tentative ascriptions 
for examination, Even a tentative sugges- 
tion on Goldsmith by so eminent a 
Goldsmith scholar makes further investiga- 
tion mandatory. 

On one of these suggestions, “The 
Distresses of an Hired Writer,” I believe I 
have found conclusive internal evidence 
against ascription to Goldsmith. The essay 
appeared, signed “John Triplet,” in the 
British Magazine for April, 1761. As Dr. 
Crane notes, Goldsmith had treated the 
subject of commercialization of literature 
and its effects on writers several times pre- 
viously, and the title recalls that of another 
article, by Goldsmith, the “ Distresses of a 
Common Soldier.” He also points out the 
main difficulties involved in the ascription: 
(1) nothing that has been proved Goldsmith’s 
appeared in the British Magazine after 
December, 1760; and (2) Smollett had the 
same views on the harm done to literature by 
the collapse of the patronage system and the 
rise to importance of booksellers." He con- 
cluded that we must ‘suspend judgment 
until the evidence of style can be studied by 


» New Essays, pp. 135-6. 
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means of more satisfactory tests than are 
now at our disposal” (New Essays, p. 136). 
There are some aspects of the thought that 
I think militate against Goldsmith’s author- 
ship, and there is at least one stylistic habit 
in the essay that Goldsmith does not share. 
The thought, though aiming at the same 
points Goldsmith made, subtly differs from 
his. The writer, overlooking for the 
moment the financial evil of writing for 
hire, wonders whether submission to stupid 
booksellers does not “cramp and depress 
true genius”; however, he exempts from 
this class “such booksellers and printers as 
have distinguished themselves by their 
literary talents: these I honour, and shall 
always look upon as gentlemen, though they 
have the misfortune of keeping shop.” 
Goldsmith never made this objection or 
this exception; his attitude generally was 
that true genius would not long be thus 
cramped. More important, there is an 
aristocratic air in this passage and in others 
quite foreign to Goldsmith. The writer 
deplores booksellers’ habits of amending the 
the writings of “gentlemen”; Goldsmith 
emphatically opposes any special privileges 
for literary aristocrats, and indeed feels 
that noble authors, who succeed often 
through notoriety rather than ability, are 
unfair competition for the professionals.* 
The essayist goes on to say that he was a 
natural poet but has been forced to write 
politics and criticism, which sell better: 
“The former of these subjects was always 
my aversion; the latter, indeed, in some 
measure suited my taste; for every poet is 
a critick of consequence. . . .” (British 
Magazine, II, 199). Goldsmith thought 
politics ridiculous, but did not hate the 
subject—indeed, in the Vicar of Wakefield 
and the Citizen of the World, neither hack- 
work, he seemed to go out of his way to 
discuss politics; and he wrote never a good 
word about criticism and many bad ones. 
Like Goldsmith, the writer suggests the 
need for a reformation in literature, for at 
present, “wit is sold by the yard, and a 
journey-man author paid like a journey- 
man taylor” (II, 200); but, in mentioning 


* The British Magazine, or Monthly Repository 
for Gentlemen and Ladies, II, 199 


* For a few passages indicating Goldsmith’s con- 
tempt for noble authors, see his short review of 
Cambridge. A Poem (Monthly Review, XVI [May, 
1757], p. 461); Letters LVII and XCIII of th 
ae of the World, and Vicar of Wakefield, 

ap. XI. 
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the ideal age for literature, that of Queen 
Anne, the writer omits Farquhar and Van- 
brugh, two of Goldsmith’s favourites, from 
a list of its luminaries .* 

These points are fairly tenuous, but 
perhaps the style of the piece is more reve- 
latory: though there is, as in all eighteenth- 
century writing, a certain amount of anti- 
thesis, it is here not as great either in 
frequency or in sharpness of contrast as in 
Goldsmith’s acknowledged essays. Rather, 
the writer has a stylistic trait quite foreign 
to Goldsmith: fairly often, he doubles short 
sentence elements, more for cumulative 
effect than for contrast. Thus, the editors, 
“persons of your sagacity and penetration,” 
are told of the writer’s “grievances and 
vexations””’; the “crosses and disappoint- 
ments” of an author are enlarged upon; 
not only authors are subject to being 
“kicked or pulled by the nose”; nothing 
can “more cramp and depress” authors 
than subjection to booksellers, who are their 
“patrons and paymasters”; most book- 
sellers’ learning “does not extend beyond 
the multiplication-table and the London 
Evening-post ”; but there are some “ book- 
sellers and printers” who are learned; the 
author was obliged “to bring myself down 
to politicks and criticism”; booksellers add 
“titles and mottoes” to an author’s work, 
and they also alter “words and expres- 
sions” that a gentleman has bothered to 
“polish and bring to perfection.” In a 
paper of less than two full pages (seven or 
eight hundred words), so many similar con- 
structions establish a definite mannerism, a 
mannerism not characteristic of Goldsmith. 

The paper is a witty and well-written one, 
but, in view of the internal evidence against 
Goldsmith’s authorship, and of the lack of 
strong evidence for it, it must be considered 


not by Goldsmith. Morris GOLDEN 
New York University 


* For praise of the two, particularly Farquhar, 
see Citizen of the World, Letter XCIII; Vicar of 
Wakefield, Chap. XVIII; and History of England, 
in a Series of Letters from a Nobleman to his Son 
(London, J. Newbery, 1764), II, 139; on the other 
hand, Goldsmith mentions neither in his ‘‘ Account 
of the Augustan Age of England,” in the Bee. 


G. F. COOKE AND SHELLEY 


lw 1949 (cxciv. 98, 259, 478), when writing 
about the possibility that Shelley acted 
on the stage in Windsor under the 
pseudonym of Cooks, I quoted from Charles 
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Knight’s “ Passages of a Working Life” a 
reference to G. F. Cooke’s performance of 
Richard the Third at the original Theatre 
Royal in Windsor, and wondered if the 
existence of a real man called Cooke might 
have had something to do with the rumour 
mentioned by William Whitton to Sir 
Timothy Shelley. I thought it unlikely that 
Shelley would have chosen a name so like 
that of a professional actor living at the 
same time. I also noted that the names 
Cook and Cooke appeared in the new 
Theatre Royal’s advertisements printed in 
Windsor’s local paper in 1821. 

But George Frederick Cooke died in 
1811, and so must be dismissed from all 
consideration of this as yet unsolved Shelley 
mystery. Born in 1756, he became one of 
the most notorious public figures in 
England, his whole life being a series of 
bizarre and rather sordid episodes most of 
which originated in chronic drunkenness. 
He married three times, enlisted in a regi- 
ment and then had his discharge bought 
almost at once, and was involved in inci- 
dent after incident in the theatre. As an 
actor he nevertheless won great fame and 
the approval of important people, including 
Kean himself, who set up a monument to 
him in St. Paul’s, New York, in 1821. 

He acted frequently in London, in several 
of the leading Shakespearian parts, and 
ended his English career there in 1809 as 
Falstaff. But it was his performance of 
Richard the Third that was most talked 
about. Sir Walter Scott praised it; Charles 
Knight said he played the part “ coarsely 
but powerfully ”. 

In 1810 he sailed to America, having 
accepted an offer to appear in New York. 
And there he died on September 26th, 1811. 

A biography of him in two volumes by 
the American, Dunlap, appeared in 1813. 
It is referred to by Byron in a letter to 
Moore (August 22, 1813): 

“There is an American Life of G. F. 
Cooke, Scurra deceased, lately published. 
Such a book!—I believe, since Drunken 
Barnaby’s Journal, nothing like it has 
drenched the press. All green-room and 
tap-room—drams and the drama— 
brandy, whisky-punch, and _ Jatterly, 
toddy, overflow every page. Two things 
are rather marvellous,—first, that a man 
should live so long drunk, and, next, that 
he should have found a sober biographer. 
There are some very laughable things in 
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it, mevertheless;—but the pints he 
swallowed, and the parts he performed, 
are too regularly registered.” 


One other literary account of him 
may be quoted, from Leigh Hunt's 
autobiography : 

“Cooke, a square-faced, hook-nosed, 
wide-mouthed, malignantly smiling man, 
was intelligent and peremptory, and a 
hard hitter: he seized and strongly kept 
your attention; but he was never pleasant. 
He was too entirely the satirist, the hypo- 
crite, and the villain. He loved too fondly 
his own caustic and rascally words; so 
that his voice, which was otherwise harsh, 
was in the habit of melting and dying 
away inwardly in the secret satisfaction of 
its smiling malignity. As to his vaunted 
tragedy, it was a mere reduction of Shake- 
speare’s poetry into indignant prose. He 
limited every character to its worst quali- 
ties; and had no idealism, no affections, 
no verse. 

“Kemble was a god compared with 
Cooke, as far as the ideal was con- 
cerned... .” 


So G. F. Cooke died four years before 
Shelley acted in Windsor—if he ever did. 

I intend to investigate this mystery 
further, however, and in the meantime 
readers who do not possess Roger Ingpen’s 
book, “Shelley in England” or cannot 
easily come by it, may like to know the 
reference in Whitton’s letter which is quoted 
there. 

It comes as part of a letter to Sir Timothy 
about Shelley’s children by Harriet, dated 
Nov. 30 1815: 


“. .. It was mentioned to me yesterday 
that Mr. P. B. Shelley was exhibiting him- 
self on the Windsor Stage in the Charac- 
ter of Shakespeare’s plays under the 
figured name of Cooks. I believe that 
fact is so, and I know no way of correct- 
ing such a purpose and bringing himself 
and his conduct in life and principles 
before the publick than measures of 
communication with the principal of the 
Company, whose name, I believe, is 
Penley, and whom I know a little of from 
his visiting Camberwell parish annually 
with his company. Can I do anything 
for you about this?” 


After considering it odd that neither Pea- 
cock nor Hogg said anything “ about this,” 
Ingpen comments: Whitton was “not the 
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sort of man to retail idle gossip, and it is 
possible that Shelley may have kept the 
matter to himself.” He adds that Whitton 
recorded in his diary for Dec. 1 of the same 
year that he had talked with Longdill 
(Shelley’s solicitor) about Shelley’s appear- 
ance on the stage. 

So far absolutely nothing fresh has been 
discovered one way or the other. 


W. G. BEBBINGTON. 
Windsor. 


WILLIAM LARKINS OF BENGAL 
1755-1800 
IV.—Mary Larkins 

“WERS. PEACOCK is dead, and left the 

charge of placing her daughter on my 
conscience. But Larkins and his excellent 
little wife have relieved me by taking her 
into their house, which is already filled with 
other objects of their compassion, and are 
both affectionately fond of her.” Thus 
wrote Hastings to his wife just before leav- 
ing India. 

Mary Larkins seems to have been as 
ready as her husband to fill their house with 
“objects of their compassion.” At this time 
these already included Captain Watson and 
his wife and four children which, together 
with the Larkins’s, made a household of 
thirteen, and there may have been more. 
This open-handed hospitality contributed to, 
if it did not cause, the break-up of the 
Larkins’s marriage. 

Mrs. Peacock, accompanied by her 
daughter Sabina, had come out to India to 
rescue the wreck of her late husband’s for- 
tune. She had arrived with an introduction 
to Hastings which recommended her as of 
good family, with some money of her own 
and in need of nothing but advice. She 
died shortly afterwards leaving Sabina desti- 
tute and as scornful of advice as she was 
lacking in good breeding. Hastings, with 
his usual generosity, made her an allow- 
ance and, on his departure, left sufficient 
funds with Larkins to provide adequately 
for her. 

_ Larkins, as anxious to rid his home of a 
tiresome guest as he was to save Hastings 
the cost of providing for her, must have 
given all the encouragement he dared to 
the addresses paid to Sabina by a Mr. 
Hewett, “one of the gentlemen of this estab- 
lishment of the rank of Senior Merchant.” 
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Unhappily the young woman’s response was 
so discouraging that her admirer quickly 
directed his affections elsewhere. She then, 
as Larkins wrote to Hastings, “ expressed 
herself desirous of recalling them; to which 
end she took the most unequivocal means 
that delicacy would admit of”. She success- 
fully brought her old admirer to his knees 
again and “pledged her solemn assurances 
to marry him whenever it should be deemed 
eligible by Mrs. Larkins.” 

Sabina’s explanation of her original cold- 
ness was her fear that Hewlett’s circum- 
stances might not suffice to enable him to 
fulfil the dying request of her mother to 
pay £3,000 of debts owing in England. 
Having extracted from him a promise to 
discharge the obligation as soon as he was 
able, she behaved so badly that he broke 
off the engagement. “She refused,” wrote 
Larkins, “ to give him her hand for upwards 
of an hour, when finding his entreaties vain 
he quitted the house and has since given up 
his intention of marrying her; which con- 
sidering the disposition of the lady is a 
most fortunate circumstance for him, as 
there was scarce a probability of his being 
less than completely miserable, for in my 
life I never met with so young a girl, so 
perverse and so obstinately unaccommo- 
dating, without a tender feeling of gratitude, 
affection, or compassion: for it is with the 
utmost difficulty that I can keep her from 
being a tyrant to her slave girl. I fear too, 
my dear Sir, that she will be no credit to 
your patronage, for if I am not egregiously 
mistaken she will turn out bad. She has 
an astonishing propensity to act the 
coquette, in so much that ere her mother 
had been dead a month she deemed rouge 
an eligible appendage of her dress; and 
although she was compelled to take it off 
and a serious admonition offered to her 
against a similar attempt she has neverthe- 
less frequently compelled Mrs. Larkins to 
the necessity of sending her back to her 
room to take it off.” 

So the unfortunate Larkins’s were left 
with Sabina still on their hands. When she 
declared that “to go to England was the 
fondest wish of her life” as she had there 
some friends “ who admired her as a child ”, 
William Larkins unselfishly advised Hast- 
ings not to waste his money on giving her a 
passage home. 

Five months later, on Christmas Day 
1785, poor Larkins wrote sadly to Hastings 
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“Your ward Miss Peacock is still with us”. 
He had also something to say about her 
old admirer Hewett. It seemed that Sabina 
had had a fortunate escape. “As to her 
former admirer he married at less than three 
weeks after he swore to me that he would 
never get the better of his attachment to 
her. . . . I know him to have a heart as 
black as it is possible for his to be who 
is in the daily commission of the most atro- 
cious acts. This I have but lately discovered 
. . . when we meet the elucidation of this 
mystery will be one of the first objects of 
my discussion.” We shall hear more of 
Hewett. 

Mary Larkins, however, was about to 
return to England and so new guardians 
had to be found for Sabina. Larkins feared 
for the consequences to Hastings, for 
“when she quits my care you will find her 
a more expensive charge than she has yet 
been, as I cannot then be able to judge so 
well of what she really requires.” Nobody 
wanted Sabina, but fortunately some people 
called Tomlinson were kind enough to take 
her. It was not long before they were rue- 
ing it and Larkins was seeing his worst fears 
realised. 

“Since your ward Miss Peacock has been 
at Mrs. Tomlinson’s”, he wrote, “I have 
not had it in my power to keep her expences 
within bounds.” He was trying to persuade 
an uncle of hers to take her home as he 
saw no prospect of her settling in India 
where, on top of everything else, she had 
shocked people with her “ deistical notions.” 
Only with great difficulty had he persuaded 
the Tomlinsons to keep her and all the 
thanks he got was extreme rudeness. 

Her turn had now come to write to 
Hastings, with “a heart which, believe me, 
overflows with gratitude for your kindness 
to an unhappy orphan.” The thought of 
the late Mrs. Peacock prompted a yet higher 
flight of prose: “ Could but that dear Saint, 
look down from those realms of eternal 
bliss, which all her past sufferings and un- 
shaken virtue deserves, how would she bless 
the noble the disinterested protector of her 
child!” The letter told of a shocking pro- 
posal that she should go to England to 
earn her living. “ The idea pierced my very 
soul . . . as I should be much below all my 
acquaintance, and should be slighted and 
neglected.” The letter also denounced 
William Larkins who “for some reason or 
other, I know not what, has taken an in- 
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veterate hatred to me. .. . I make no doubt 
however that he will do everything to pre- 
judice you and all my friends against me.” 

Larkins, alarmed at Sabina’s continued 
extravagance and her telling people that 
Hastings was providing for her much more 
generously than he was, advised reducing 
her allowance. But before he heard what 
Hastings had to say to this the funds left 
with him for Sabina’s maintenance ran out 
and he stopped paying her anything at all. 
This left her entirely dependent on a very 
small allowance from her uncle which, com- 
bined with her extravagance, landed her 
very seriously in debt and provoked another 
heart-rendering appeal to Hastings in her 
very best style. 

“A tender parent’s dying breath,” it 
began, “supplicated your protection for her 
child! Alas! I have no one but you to 
look up to for it.” The charm worked again 
and Larkins got an annoyed letter from 
Hastings: “I am sorry that you have dis- 
continued Miss Peacock’s allowance, and 
request that you will pay up the arrears of 
it, and let it run on till I may think it 
necessary to stop it... . If I have not the 
assets for these payments in Bengal, which 
I should hope I have, you must draw upon 
me for their amount.” 

Happily for the many people to whom for 
five long years Sabina had been an intoler- 
able nuisance she at last married and dis- 
appeared from history. 

* * * * * 

When the Dutton sailed for England in 
February 1786 her passengers included 
Mary Larkins and her fifth daughter Eliza, 
a child of three years. They left behind 
them, according to William, a sorrowing 
husband who compared his plight to that of 
the heart-broken Hastings when, two years 
before, he had had to part temporarily with 
his adored Marian. As we shall see, the 
circumstances were anything but compar- 
able. Some months later Larkins again 
touched on this subject in a letter to Hast- 
ings. “Your namesake and godson im- 
proves daily . . . but for this little idol 
of my heart I had been in my grave before 
the month of February was over; indeed but 
for him I had not got through that of Septr. 
last as I will one day explain to you.” Mary 
had left in February but what, Hastings 
must have asked himself, had happened in 
the previous September? He may also have 
wondered whether this new mystery had 
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anything to do with the earlier and still un- 
explained one about the black-hearted 
Hewett. 


It was becoming Larkins’s custom to 
devote a large part of each Christmas Day 
to writing to Hastings a long and intimate 
letter. His Christmas letter of 1786 was 
a sad and rambling story elucidating both 
mysteries which, we must suppose, had 
puzzled Hastings and which, the letter dis- 
closed, were related to the circumstances in 
which he had had to send home “the 
mother of six children . . . to teach them 
more virtue than she had practiced herself.” 


In September the previous year he had 
“detected this woman in correspondence 
with Mr. Phipps” in a style which led him 
to suppose that she had been unfaithful to 
him. Their denials meant nothing to him. 
“When the mind is corrupted,” he wrote, 
“it can matter little whether the body is 
polluted or not”. Phipps had been one of 
Hastings’s  aides-de-camp and had 
sufficiently enjoyed his confidence to have 
been entrusted with escorting Mrs. Hastings 
as far as St. Helena on her homeward 
voyage. Nevertheless, he was a weak and 
foolish man and constantly in financial and 
other difficulties. But Larkins’s fury was 
directed less at Phipps than at Hewett, 
Sabina’s old admirer, who had played a 
singularly despicable part in the affair. 
Hewett was an old and intimate family 
friend and one of the many who frequently 
enjoyed the hospitality of Larkins’s roof. 
At the time of the trouble over Mary and 
Phipps he was living in the house and had 
been the carrier of the illicit correspondence 
between them. 


The reason for Larkins’s long silence to 
Hastings was his fear that news of the affair 
might reach his recently widowed mother in 
England to whom he was devoted, and 
whose peace of mind he was most anxious 
not to disturb. But fifteen months had done 
nothing to lessen his fury or the venom with 
which he regarded his wife, Phipps and 
Hewett. He declared his intention of expos- 
ing them all as soon as he could safely do so. 
“ Assuredly,” he wrote, “ when there is no 
longer a necessity for my concealing the 
resentment which I bear towards those who 
have injured me as these two have, I will 
sacrifice my life sooner than submit to a 
further suppression of my indignation.” He 
regretted that when that time came he might 
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do irreparable injury to the innocent Mrs. 
Hewett, but that could not be helped. 

So far as Larkins knew, Mary’s guilt went 
no further than the letters exchanged 
between her and Phipps, but no thought of 
forgiveness seems ever to have crossed his 
mind. She was immediately packed off to 
England and directed never again to enter 
his presence or even write to him, and it 
was not his intention to support her “ in any 
other than a very retired style.” 

His blind fury at his wife’s behaviour 
became such an obsession that he grew to 
doubt even the paternity of his own family, 
suspecting, he wrote to Hastings, “ the child- 
ren of this unworthy woman being the 
offspring of adultery.” By a curious coinci- 
dence, before he despatched the letter he 
learnt something which dispelled the doubt 
about his children and he was able to add 
this in a postscript. But he never forgave 
Mary and probably never saw her again. 
When he reached England six years later he 
executed a deed of separation, and his will 
made the same year, shows that there could 
never have been any question of forgiveness. 

It is difficult to read Larkins’s own 
account of the break-up of his home without 
a feeling that he was unjust to his erring 
wife and ought to have forgiven her. 
Admirable though his character was in 
public life he evidently had a hard self- 
righteous side to his nature which probably 
made him a difficult husband. His adora- 
tion of his infant son and the almost com 
plete absence in his letters of references to 
his five daughters further suggests that he 
was far from being a satisfactory family 
man. 

Mrs. Hastings certainly thought Larkins 
both unjust to his wife and _ inconsider- 
ate to his daughters, and she persuaded her 
husband to press him to take Mary back. 
But the three and a half years which had 
elapsed since he had sent Mary home had 
not sufficed to abate his bitter hatred of 
her. He refused to listen to the arguments 
advanced by Mrs. Hastings “ who I under- 
stand has been prevailed upon to become 
the advocate of the woman to whose 
duplicity, in the first instance, in marrying 
me, and to whose want of virtue, in the 
second, I have to attribute my present want 
of domestic happiness. Nothing would in- 
duce him to have anything more to do with 
her. “I would prefer,” he wrote, “ putting 
the contents of a pistol into my heart, to 
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living again with the unworthy woman 
whose cause you have pleaded.” 


When Mary Larkins sailed in the Dutton 
she did not quite disappear from history. 
After living for a time in Norwich she went 
to the Continent and eventually became a 
lady-in-waiting to the Queen of Wiirtem- 
berg where she was known as Madame de 
Larne. She died in Hamburg with, let us 
hope, happier memories to carry to her 
grave than those of her last days in 
Calcutta. 


The break-up of his marriage was a 
grievous blow to William Larkins, but his 
cup of bitterness was not yet full. In the 
middle of 1788 his adored son was taken 
ill. After six weeks’ illness, every incident 
of which the anxious father recorded daily, 
the four years old child died, leaving be- 
hind him a completely shattered parent. 
Outside his work Larkins had little interest 
in anything but this small son in whom all 
his hopes and ambitions were centred. 
With the child’s death he was left with 
nothing to live for but his work and the 
five daughters who unhappily seem never 
to have meant much to their father. 


It is not therefore very surprising to find 
him before long telling Hastings that he 
had been frequently alarmingly ill” and, a 
little later, that the chances against his sur- 
vival were too much. Nevertheless, being 
still a young man in his early thirties he 
recovered some of his health if not his 
spirits which, one suspects, were never very 
ebullient. That he recovered sufficiently to 
carry on his work for five years after the 
death of his son was probably due as much 
to the kindness of Lord Cornwallis as to 
his own youth. Cornwallis, like Hastings, 
had been quick to recognise Larkins’s merits 
and to develop a warm personal affection 
for the young Accountant-General. ‘“ Had 
Lord Cornwallis,” wrote the latter, “ been 
my father he could not have treated me 
more kindly and affectionately than he has 
invariably done.” The Governor-General’s 
concern at the death of the boy had touched 
him deeply and he felt greatly in his debt 
for the substantial increase in his salary 
which had removed all financial cares. He 
resolved therefore to remain in India, pro- 
vided that his health permitted, until Corn- 
wallis himself returned to England. This 
resolve he was able to carry out. He left 
Calcutta for England in 1793, within a few 
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weeks of his chief, but he arrived sadly 


EARLY BANKING IN SUFFOLK 
(Continued from page 80) 


ALEXANDERS Bank had an office in 

Sudbury, in 1829, although it is not 
known when it was opened. Sudbury was 
at that time growing rapidly as a market 
town, and offered room for a second bank. 
In 1839 they had an office in Friars Street 
with John and William D. King (Scottish 
Amicable agents) as their local agents. This 
bank later became Alexander, Maw & Co., 
and then Gurneys. 


By 1868 there was a branch of the London 
& County Banking Company. It was on 
Market Hill and was open on Mondays and 
Thursdays. In the 1890’s it was open only 
on Thursdays, and disappeared in 1899.*° 


Clare in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was a “little, poor, dirty place”, and 
forty years later it was described in the same 
terms. In 1801 the population was 1,033 
and it was growing steadily. In that year, 
on the 28th August, the Clare Bank was 
opened under the firm of James Ray, and 
James Reynolds Ray. James Ray for 
nearly twenty years had been a grocer and 
draper in a small way in Clare. His bank 
from the start drew on Glyn, Mills, Halifax 
& Co., in London. In 1805 they were the 
Treasurers of the Clare Association for pro- 
secuting felons, and agents for the Norwich 
Insurance Office. A £1 note of this bank 
dated 1818, and three other notes for 
1816-18 are still in existence. For the sake 
of economy the London agent returned their 
paid notes to them packed in their tea 
chests. Some thieves got wind of this prac- 
tice and stole the contents of the chests. 
Because of this, on the 18th December, 1819, 
a Commission of Bankruptcy was taken out 
against the two partners of this bank. Divi- 
dends were still being paid in 1821 and 


® This was an old practice among bankers. Toward 
the end of the seventeenth century Thomas Marsden, 
a Bolton linen draper, was sending sums from £100 
to £200 to his London Factor in packs of fustians. 
A. P. Wadsworth & J. D. Mann, The Cotton Trade 
and Industrial Lancashire, 1600-1780, Manchester, 
1931, p. 94. 


6.C., 16.35.1629. 


Pigot, 1839. 
Whitaker, 1899, 1900. 


Morris, 1868. 
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1823, and in 1839 the Commissioners met 
to audit the accounts of the assignees.*° 

In 1839 the Sudbury Bank of Messrs. 
Oakes, Bevan, Moor & Bevan had an office 
in Clare. It had probably been there for 
at least ten years because a deed of copart- 
nership in 1829 refers to the banks at Bury 
and Sudbury “and their agencies”. Possibly 
this office was opened after the collapse of 
the Clare Bank. This view is supported by 
Pigot’s Directory for 1822-3 which shows 
only the bank of Messrs. Oakes & Son. On 
the death of David Hanbury in 1836 this 
agency was placed in the hands of W. R. 
Bevan. In 1868 the office was open on 
Mondays and was in the hands of James 
Ray, a grocer, draper and insurance agent. 
In 1874 it was in the care of William Ray, 
and later it was absorbed by the Capital & 
Counties Bank. Gurneys Bank opened an 
office in Clare in the 1880's.** 

The seacoast towns of Suffolk were slow 
in developing banks. In the 1830’s Lowes- 
toft was a small town with a population of 
about 4,300 persons. Its fishery was then 
small and was not prosperous. It was not 
until the coming of the railway that Lowes- 
toft made any marked progress. It, there- 
fore, had no independent banking life, and 
because of its geographical position and the 
existence of the ship canal to Norwich it 
came under the influence of Norfolk instead 
of Suffolk. In 1839 there was in the High 
Street an agency of Messrs. Gurneys, 
Turner & Brightwen. It had been there 
since 1822 if not earlier." This bank con- 
tinued in Lowestoft until its absorption by 
Barclays Bank, and in the 1870’s another 
office was opened in south Lowestoft. In 
1822-3 and 1839 Messrs. Lacons, Youell & 
Co., had an agency in the High Street. This 
bank had grown from the Yarmouth 
brewery of John Lacon, founded in the first 
half of the eighteenth century. In the 1860's 
this bank was removed to the London Road. 
By the 1890’s the firm name was Lacons, 
Youell & Kemp and in 1901 it was amal- 
gamated with the Capital & Counties Bank. 
The National Provincial Bank opened a 


*T am indebted for this and several more facts to 
Mr. C. N. Ward-Perkins. 

*°T.J., 29.8.1801; 19.10.1805; 20.12.1805. Bailey, 
1784. U.B.D. 1791, Vol. Il, p.659. J.LB. 1919, 
Vol. xl. p.20, 1906, Vol. xxvii. p. 35. Lloyds Bank 
Ltd. Head Office. IJ. 10.1.1820, 19.5.1821, 
19.7.1823, 23.7.1831. 

“ Pigot, 1839. Lloyds Bank Ltd., Head Office. 
Morris, 1868. White 1874. 
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branch in Lowestoft between 1834 and 1839 
and continued to transact business without 
events of any note. The East of England 
Bank which had an agency in Lowestoft in 
1839 appears to have closed it by 1844. 
Messrs. Harveys & Hudsons had appeared 
in Lowestoft by 1855 with an agent at the 
Harbour, and continued there until their 
collapse.*? 


Aldeburgh in the middle of the nineteenth 
century was merely a small fishing village, 
with a population of about 1,600. From 
the start Aldeburgh came under the influ- 
ence of Norwich and Yarmouth, and had 
no connection with the Suffolk banks. In 
the 1820’s and the 1830's there were 
branches of Gurneys’ Bank and Harveys & 
Hudsons Norwich Crown Bank. In 1855 
the local agent of the Crown Bank was New- 
son Garratt who like many of the agents 
in the small towns combined banking with 
many other duties. He was a merchant, 
maltster, insurance agent, consul for 
Holland and Sweden, supervisor of pilots 
and receiver of droits of Admiralty. When 
the Crown Bank collapsed, Gurneys alone 
were left and remained the only bank in 
Aldeburgh until the end of the century 
when the London & Provincial Bank opened 
an office.** 


Southwold was in 1798 a _ pleasant 
populous town with a great trade in salt, old 
beer, herrings and sprats. By 1831 it had 
a population of 1,875, which was growing 
steadily. It was then becoming a resort for 
visitors, and had developed an import trade 
because the Blythe had been made navigable 
up to Blytheburgh. Southwold, too, came 
under the influence of the Norfolk banks. 
In 1822 it had an agency of the Crown Bank 
in the charge of a Solomon Great. In 
1839 it was in the High Street under Thomp- 
son and Edwards. This office later moved 
to the Market Place, and the agency 
changed hands several times. About 1870 
it was taken over by Gurneys & Co. At the 
same time Lacons, Youell & Co., opened an 
office in Southwold.** 

The Felixstowe branch of Messrs. Bacon, 
Cobbold, Tollemache & Co., of Ipswich, was 

*? Moule, T., Suffolk, 1839. Pigot, 1822-3, 1839. 
Morris, 1868. Whitaker, 1881, 1899. White, 1844, 
1855. J.1.B., 1922., Vol. xliii, p.425. 

‘? Pigot, 1822-3, 1839. White, 1855, 1874. 
Whitaker 1900. 

** U.B.D. 1798, Vol. V. p.189. MacPherson, 1805, 


op. cit. vol. IV, App.IV. Pigot, 1822-3, 1839. White 
1844, 1855, 1874. Morris, 1868. 
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opened in 1885. At this time the population 
of Felixstowe and Walton was growing at a 
great rate. In 1877 the railway from 
Ipswich built by George Tomline was 
opened, and the town grew rapidly as a 
seaside resort. The population nearly 
doubled itself in twenty years. At first the 
bank was open only one day a week, and 
the manager, Mr. Andrew Gibb usually 
attended on Thursdays. This bank was 
ultimately taken over by the Capital & 
Counties Bank. The building is in the same 
style as the head office of the bank in 
Ipswich. In 1885 Gurneys, Alexander & 
Co., opened an office in Felixstowe.* 

Banking was more active in the inland 
towns where agriculture produced the 
wealth of the county. In 1839 Debenham 
was a small market town with a population 
of about 1,650 persons. It nevertheless had 
two banking offices. The Ipswich Town & 
Country Bank of Messrs. Bacon, Cobbold 
& Co., had an office there—their first out- 
side Ipswich—with Samuel Dove, a grocer 
and draper, as their agent. Messrs. Oakes, 
Bevan & Co. had an agency there through 
James Norris, an attorney, but they appear 
to have given it up by 1844. By 1874 
Messrs. Alexander, Maw & Co., of Ipswich 
and Needham Market had opened an 
agency with H. Abbott, a grocer and draper. 
The connection with Ipswich in the earlier 
part of the century was doubtless helped by 
the existence of a turnpike road between 
the two places.*® 

In the 1830’s Framlingham was a market 
town with a population of only four hun- 
dred, but by 1839 it already had a bank. 
The railway from Ipswich did not reach 
Framlingham until 1859: the town came 
under the influence of the Norwich banks, 
although it was only twenty miles from 
Ipswich. In 1839 Gurneys had a branch 
under Charles Edwards. (George Edwards 
was the secretary of Framlingham Savings 
Bank.)' In 1855 the Crown Bank had an 
office in Church Street. The collapse of 
this bank left Gurneys as the only bank.*’ 

In 1751 Saxmundham was a dirty little 
town. Towards the end of the eighteenth 


!This family had long been in Framlingham. In 
1784 George Edwards was a draper and grocer in 
the town. Bailey’s Directory, 1784. 

5 Leaflet, (n.d.) in John Kirby’s Suffolk Traveller, 
Vol. I in Ipswich Reference Library. Kelly’s Ipswich 
Directory, 1904. Whitaker, 1886. 

“¢ Pigot, 1839. White, 1844, 1874. 

‘7 Pigot, 1839. White, 1855. 
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century it improved and by 1839 it was a 
neat market town. An early bank appears 
to have been the East of England Bank 
which was opened on the 29th February, 
1836, under the management of Thomas 
Mayhew,* a local solicitor. In 1844 it was 
trading under the name of the Suffolk Bank- 
ing Company, the last time it was men- 
tioned. Presumably the branch was closed 
at the time of the re-organization of the 
East of England Bank. In 1822 Messrs. 
Gurney, Turner & Co., had an agency in 
Saxmundham under John Flatt. In 1839 
the agency—the firm name had changed to 
Gurneys, Birkbeck, Barclay, Buxton, Bright- 
wen & Orde—was in the hands of William 
and John Flatt, grocers, drapers and insur- 
ance agents. The East Suffolk Railway 
reached Saxmundham in the latter 1850's, 
connecting it with Ipswich but it was too 
late to bring the town under the influence 
of the Suffolk Banks. By 1855 there was 
an agency of Harveys’ & Hudsons’ Bank; 
it continued in Market Place until the failure 
in 1870. This left Gurneys’ as the only 
bank until the 1880’s when the London and 
Provincial Bank had an office for a few 
years.** 

Halesworth in the middle of the 
eighteenth century was a populous market 
town noted for the spinning of linen yarn 
by the women of the surrounding country. 
It had a population of 1,500 about the year 
1791. It seems to have had a bank before | 
most of the country districts of Suffolk. In 
1782 Halesworth was opened by Messrs. 
Gurneys & Turner as a branch of the Yar- 
mouth Bank which had been opened in the 
previous year. James Turner had been in 
business with his uncle as a merchant. In 
1808 James Turner was still banking in 
Halesworth. In 1822 the name of the firm 
was Gurneys, Turner, Brightwen & Lloyd 
and their London agents were Barclay, 
Tritton & Co.*° 

In 1794 Messrs. Badeley & Woodcock 
were also bankers in Halesworth. It is not 
known when their bank was opened, but it 
does not appear in Bailey’s directory of 
1784. In 1795 when a subscription was 
being made for the internal defence of the 


* This name is found in several Suffolk towns, but 
Bailey’s Directory, 1784, shows Isaac Mayhew, 


glover and breeches maker in Saxmundham. 
“® Pigot, 1822-23, 1839. 

Morris, 1868. 
“97.J. 24.1.1795, 25.5.1799, 29.6.1799. 

Vol. III, p.229, 1793. Bidwell, pp.293, 322. 


S.C. 27.2.1836. White, 
U.B.D. 


1844, 1855. 
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county of Suffolk, Samuel Badeley under- 
took to contribute the substantial sum of 
ten guineas a year while the war with 
France lasted. In May 1799 it was stated 
in the “Ipswich Journal” that all the 
demands upon the Halesworth Bank would 
be paid. The cause of the stoppage is not 
stated; but it appears to have been a local 
crisis. A month after this notice a Com- 
mission of Bankruptcy was issued against 
Samuel Badeley and Joseph Badeley of 
Walpole, and John Woodcock the younger, 
of Halesworth, bankers.°° 
A. G. E. Jones. 
(To be continued) 


‘°Gye’s Bath Directory, 1819. Pigot, 1822-3. 
Bidwell, op. cit. 1900, pp. 322-330. S.C. 26.11.1808. 


POE’S CONCEPT OF THE SOUL 


[IS “The Philosophy of Composition” 
(1846) Poe writes: ‘“‘ When, indeed, men 
speak of Beauty, they mean, precisely, not 
a quality as is supposed, but an effect—they 
refer, in short, just to that intense and pure 
elevation of soul [Poe’s italics]—not of intel- 
lect, or of heart—upon which I have com- 
mented, and which is experienced in 
consequence of contemplating ‘the beauti- 
ful’”' For this somewhat surprising and 
puzzling limitation of the term “soul” I 
have found no published annotation or 
explanation, Nor does OED define “ soul” 
in a way that conforms to Poe’s peculiar 
usage. Analysis of other uses of the word 
by Poe suggests that the statement above is 
hardly to be taken literally. Indeed an 
assertion in paragraph four of this same 
essay is at variance with the sentence just 
quoted; in the earlier paragraph he explains 
his method of composing stories: “I say 
to myself, in the first place, ‘ Of the innumer- 
able effects, or impressions, of which the 
heart, the intellect, or (more generally) the 
soul is susceptible, what one shall I, on the 
present occasion, select’” (p. 365). The 
parenthetic “more generally” appears to 
indicate that “soul” includes “ heart” and 
“intellect.” This common meaning of the 
term “soul” is without exception the sig- 
nificance of the word in all Poe’s poetical 
uses of it, and in representative stories. Even 


* Edgar Allan Poe, Representative Selections, ed. 
Margaret Alterton and Hardin Craig (New York, 
1935), p. 368. This sentence is in paragraph thirteen 
of the essay. All other quotations from Poe are 
from this edition. 
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in the philosophical “ Eureka” we find such 
a statement as this when Poe arrives at the 
view that evil is not only intelligible but 
endurable: “ Our souls no longer rebel at a 
Sorrow which we have imposed upon our- 
selves . ..” (p. 472). 

Poe’s aesthetic theory throws some light 
on his paradoxical attempt to define “ soul” 
as a thing apart from intellect and heart. 
As early as 1831 Poe felt “ from the bottom 
of my heart, that learning has little to do 
with imagination—intellect with the pas- 
sions” (p. 244), although a few paragraphs 
later (p. 247) he associates these qualities as 
he speaks with awe of Coleridge: “ His 
towering intellect! his gigantic power! ” In 
his review of Longfellow’s Ballads (1842) a 
similar grouping of ideas occurs: “ Dividing 
the world of mind into its most obvious and 
immediately recognizable distinctions, we 
have the pure intellect, taste, and the moral 
sense. We place taste between the intellect 
and the moral sense, because it is just this 
intermediate space which, in the mind, it 
occupies. It is the connecting link in the 
triple chain” (p. 344), Though Poe here 
recognizes a relationship between the three 
terms, his chief purpose is to isolate the 
term “taste,” for in the next paragraph he 
insists that it is “the part of taste alone to 
inform us of BEAUTY. And Poesy is the 
handmaiden but of Taste” (p. 345). This 
discussion leads to the well-known defini- 
tion: “To recapitulate, then, we would 
define in brief the Poetry of words as the 
Rhythmical Creation of Beauty. Beyond 
the limits of Beauty its province does not 
extend. Its sole arbiter is Taste. With the 
Intellect or with Conscience it has only col- 
lateral relations. It has no dependence, 
unless incidentally, upon either Duty or 
Truth ” (p. 348). This general distinction is 
repeated in the latter part of paragraph 
thirteen of “The Philosophy of Composi- 
tion” (pp. 368-369), and again in “The 
Poetic Principle ” (1850), paragraph thirteen 
(p. 383). 

In the light of such passages, Poe’s one 
use of the word “soul” as meaning some- 
thing apart from “heart” and “ intellect ” 
seems an accidental or deliberate paradox 
intended to suggest the strange effect of the 
imagination. Familiar objects and experi- 
ences may—Poe would say should—be given 
a quality so intense that they seem removed 
from “heart” and “intellect” as these 
words ordinarily apply. It is perhaps charac- 
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teristic that Poe should obtrude this non- 
rational concept in the very essay in which 
he seeks to establish the dominance of 
reason in poetical composition. 


B. R. McELDERRY, JR. 
University of Southern California, 


SKIMPOLE AND LEIGH HUNT 
AGAIN 


AbMost everyone who has read Bleak 

House must know that the spoilt and 
whimsical Harold Skimpole was originally 
intended to be in the likeness of Leigh Hunt 
and, whatever is written in excuse of 
Dickens’s motives and Hunt’s somewhat 
damaged reputation, only makes it clearer 
that the resemblance was extraordinary. 
Dickens altered Skimpole’s Christian name 
(at first “ Leonard”), changed him from 
thin to fat, and instructed his illustrator to 
make him “singularly unlike the great 
original,” but the likeness always remained. 
Dickens boasted of it. After John Forster 
and B. W. Procter had warned him, and he 
had “toned” Skimpole “ down,” he broke 
out in a letter to his friend the Hon. Mrs. 
Richard Watson: “I suppose he is the most 
exact portrait that was ever painted in 
words! The likeness is astonishing. I 
don’t think it could possibly be more like 
himself. . . . There is not an atom of 
exaggeration or suppression. It is an abso- 
lute reproduction of a real man. Of course, 
I have been careful to keep the outward 
figure away from the fact; but in all else it 
is the life itself.” 

The most striking similarity lies in the 
wonderful way in which Dickens repro- 
duced Hunt’s tone and style. It is too close 
even to be called a parody, and it was this 
that made the figure almost instantaneously 
recognisable to anyone familiar with the 
man or his work. Even so, this is not the 
whole story. Although Dickens later 
declared that he merely imitated Hunt’s 
“gay and ostentatious wilfulness,”’ it is 
obvious that Skimpole’s dishonesty was 
directly based on Hunt’s notorious vague- 
ness in financial dealings. This, too, was 
recognisable; and in spite of all apologists 
for both Hunt and Dickens, it was easily 
recognised because it was largely true. 


1 Harper's Magazine, April 1906, pp. 717-8. 
2 “Teigh Hunt, A Remonstrance,” All the Year 
Round, 24 December, 1859. 
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In all that has been said about the origin 
of Skimpole, no one has previously referred 
to certain articles about Hunt written by 
John Stores Smith. They were published 
in the Freelance (Manchester, 4, 11 and 25 
April 1868, III, 109-10, 113-15 and 133-35), 
in an anonymous series entitled ‘“ Personal 
Reminiscences”; and although the author- 
ship has hitherto been undisclosed, there is 
no doubt that they were by Smith. In them 
he tells the story of how he made a slight 
reputation, first by a novel published when 
he was only eighteen, and then by a bio- 
graphy of Mirabeau which drew the atten- 
tion of Carlyle. Then, how he determined 
to take up a career as a journalist in 
London, sold out some land he had recently 
inherited, and came up to the capital. 
There he unwisely allowed himself to be led 
into putting all his money into Leigh Hunt's 
Journal, a new periodical which was to 
commence publication in December 1850; 
Hunt was to be editor with a regular salary, 
and Smith co-editor without. The journal 
ran for seventeen numbers, and then 
expired in March 1851 largely because, as 
Hunt wrote in his Autobiography, of “ the 
smallness of means which the proposers had 
thought sufficient for its establishment.” 

As joint-editor and backer Smith had 
every opporunity of getting to know Hunt’s 
ways and twenty years later he was not 
Over-severe in his reminiscences. In prac- 
tical affairs, however, he found him not only 
unreliable but untrustworthy. In choosing 
to bring out their new magazine in 1850, he 
and Hunt had entered directly into competi- 
tion with Household Words which had been 
started six months before. Not only, there- 
fore, had Dickens personal experience of 
Hunt’s unreliability over a course of many 
years, but he was probably well-informed 
about the new venture and how it came to 
founder. Indeed, he knew too much about 
Hunt for it to do anything more than con- 
firm an established judgement. But once 
Bleak House came out two years later, 
Smith was never able to disassociate Hunt 
from Skimpole. His testimony may help to 
disperse any lingering remnants of belief 
that the likeness was either slight or 
accidental. 

“There remained,” Smith wrote, “ a large 
residuum in Hunt’s dealings with his fellow- 
men, which to say the least, and to use a 
slang term, was ‘fishy.’ One such trans- 
action came under my own notice, and from 
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the intimate associate of himself, and of his 
son, | have heard several other authentic 
instances, which were told me in no hostile 
spirit to him, but with a species of puzzled 
pain and perplexed pity. But the precise 
extent, and the spirit of these little aberra- 
tions, can be seen in the exact moral photo- 
graph of him, drawn to a nicety, by a 
master’s hand—Harold Skimpole. That 
Leigh Hunt sat for that exquisite portrait, 
and was daguerrotyped to the life, I never 
had a doubt, and, despite Mr. Dickens’s 
denial, I still have none. Bleak House was 
not published until some time after my 
acquaintance with Hunt ceased, but I 
recognised Skimpole instantaneously; and 
so did a very dear and penetrative friend, 
who knew him also; and so did every 
person whom I talked with about it who 
had ever had Leigh Hunt’s acquaintance. I 
was pestered at that time for descriptions of 
him, and my answer to one and all was, 
Skimpole. And I remember my feelings 
being very strong that it was scarcely kind 
in Mr. Dickens acting for him, and begging 
for him, and helping him in many ways, 
and then earning himself a trifle by spitting 
him on his novelistic pin. And I never was 
so astounded in my life as I was to read, after 
Leigh Hunt’s death, Mr. Dickens’s angry 
disclaimer, and deliberately recorded state- 
ment, that, while he might have uncon- 
sciously taken a few hints from Hunt, for 
the creation of Skimpole, all the little ‘ fishi- 
ness’ in that gentleman was his own pure 
fancy. It appears still to me one of the 
most astonishing pieces of self-deception, 
or one of the coolest instances of effrontery, 
in the records of literary history. The 
Critic newspaper made a series of extracts 
from Bleak House, and concluded thus: 
“We are puzzled to understand how he (Mr. 
Dickens) can reconcile these passages with 
the statement that he has not magnified the 
failing of a real man into the vice of an 
ideal character.’ I am equally puzzled, and 
so, I feel, is Mr. Dickens to this day.” 
Smith’s judgement was based on ex- 
perience but it was not malicious or bitter. 
Macaulay said almost exactly the same after 
reading Dickens’s ‘ Remonstrance,” when 
he wrote in his Diary (23 Dec. 1859): “ An 
odd declaration by Dickens that he did not 
mean Leigh Hunt by Harold Skimpole. 
Yet he owns that he took the light externals 
of the character from Leigh Hunt, and 
surely it is by those light externals that the 
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bulk of mankind will always recognize 
character, Besides it is to be observed that 
the vices of H. S. are vices to which L. H. 
had, to say the least, some little leaning.” 

Dickens’s reasons for caricaturing Hunt, 
and then denying that he had done so are 
another question; but if the affair is to be 
understood, so much, at least, must be 


conceded. K. J. FIELDING 


‘RICHARD III’ 


I, 1, 9. Richard contrasting the activities 
of warriors during the war and now, solilo- 
quizes,— 

Giese Warre, hath smooth’d his wrinkled 

ront: 

And now, in stead of mounting Barbed Steeds, 

To fright the Soules of fearfull Adversaries, 

He capers nimbly in a Ladies Chamber, 

To the lascivious pleasing of a Lute. 


Malone, Knight, Clarke, White, Staunton 
and Marshall accept pleasing as correct, 
without comment, Evans remarks that the 
word is ‘ obviously pleasure, but there is no 
parallel example in Shakespeare.’ Mac- 
donald says pleasing is used here in the sense 
of ‘good pleasure, will’. Regarding lines 
9-15, Dover Wilson quotes from ‘Cam- 
paspe’ (by Lyly, ii, 330), ‘Is the warlike 
sound of drum and trump turned to the soft 
noise of lyre and lute? the neighing of 
barbed steeds—converted to delicate tunes, 
and amorous glances?’ The latter question 
supports the following emendation,— 

To the lascivious pleading of a lute. 

Compare ‘Pleading for a lover's fee.’ 
(M.N.D, III, 2, 113). ‘ This said, impatience 
chokes her pleading tongue,’ (Ven. and 
Adon. 217). Also, from that poem, ‘ That 
love-sick Love by pleading may be blest,’ 
(328). 

The lutist’s pleading with the fair occu- 
pant of the chamber, on War's behalf, was 
assisted by his instrument; used as an accom- 
paniment when he poured forth a love-song. 
In the Two Gent. III, 2, 78, it is stated, 
‘For Orpheus’ lute was strung with poets’ 
sinews, Whose golden touch could soften 
steel and stones,’ the lutist, likewise, hoped 
to soften the lady’s heart! As there is ‘no 
parallel of pleasing in Shakespeare’ as a 
noun, the inference is that the poet never 
used it as such, 

In the 1597 Quarto, ‘lute’ appears as 
‘love’, and in the 1602 Quarto as ‘ Love’, 
but the Folio word is a correction of the 
Quartos’ word, for the line immediately pre- 
ceding the first line of our excerpt reads 
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‘Our dreadful marches to delightful mea- 
sures.’ 

I, 1, 14. Richard continues his soliloquy, 
from where our first quotation from it 
finished,— 


But I, that am not shap’d for sportive tricks, 
Nor made to court an amorous Looking-glasse : 


Malone, Staunton, Clarke, White, Knight, 
Marshall and Evans pass amorous as cor- 
rect, without comment. 
‘ sportive’ as wanton. Dover Wilson quotes 
Furness, who says, ‘ Both glass and lute pro- 
duce the effects characterized by 
adjective.’ Macdonald quotes Schmidt’s 
definition of ‘ amorous looking-glass’ as ‘a 
looking-glass which reflects a face fond of 
itself’, but then gives his own opinion that 
this is an instance—in which the influence 
of the adjective is not confined to the word 
it grammatically qualifies, but makes itself 
felt throughout the sentence. Such appears 
an impossibility. What happens is that 
adjective and noun become one, and it is 
their united influence that is felt, In the 
present case, the idea is complicated by the 
fact that the following emendation removes 
‘amorous’ from the text: the line in which 
it appears should read— 

Nor made to court an amorist’s looking-glass: 

Unless it can be suggested what or whom a 
looking-glass could fall in love with, 
amorous can be put down as the result of an 
error of hearing or reading. Shakespeare 
does not use the word amorist elsewhere, 
but a famous contemporary of his, John 
Marston, wrote, ‘ Justle that skipping feeble 
amorist Out of your loves seat.’ (Quoted by 
Cent. Dic.). 

Richard, himself, supports the emendation 
by his next soliloquy, made directly after he 
has persuaded Lady Anne to contemplate 
marrying him. It concludes— 


I do mistake my person all this while: 

Upon my life she findes (although I cannot) 

My selfe to be a marv’ljous proper man. 

Ile be at Charges for a Looking-glasse,— 

To study fashions to adorne my body: — 

Shine out faire Sunne tille I have bought a glasse, 
That I may see my Shadow as I passe. 


That is, he is going to act like an amorist. 
HowarbD PaRSONS. 


FALSTAFF A COWARD? 


GURELY Falstaff is not, as Maurice Mor- 
gann, in his Dramatic Character of Fal- 


staff, says he is, brave in reality but cowardly 
in appearance. Morgann's ahole argument 


is based upon unreasonable assumptions. In 
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he first place, he assumes that Falstaff has 
een made a knight and has been attached to 
e court because of bravery or service ren- 
dered in the past, when as a matter of fact 
Shakespeare does not give the least inkling 
Of why he has been made a knight and has 
been attached to the court. I rather suspect, 
though, that he was a knight attached to the 
court because Shakespeare found that his 
prototype, Jockey or Oldcastle, in his source 
i Henry V, was 


a knight attached to the court and \ Et owe Em 


the \ nianifest reason for so being. 


—In the second place, Morgann assumes 
that Falstafl rendered great _and brave ser- 
vice at Shrewsbury, when Shakespeare no- 
where tells us that he did, nor does the 
Famous Victories do so for the prototype. 
As a matter of fact, there is not even a 
Battle of Shrewsbury in the Victories. 


In the third place, he assumes that Fal- 
taff ran from the Prince and Poins upon 





itt because he Knew that he was over- 
p éd, when Shakespea give 
“that as his i 


as_hi es 
the source play. To be exact, Shakespeare 

as him running because he recognized the 
Prince and would not think of ever raising 
a hand against the “ heir-apparent.” 


In the fourth place, and finally, he assumes 


that & : ers because of Fal- 
staff’s reputation for brav we 
a y_noted, Falstaff’s reputation for 


_bravery is itself assumed, and of course there 
is no ground whatsoever for the matter in 
the Famous Victories. 

In short, nowhere in the plays is Falstaff 
shawn to be brave. In fact, he is always, in 
a Teat-test,pictured as a complete coward; 
and it seems to me that we shall have to 
take him as actually presented in the plays 
and the sources and not as he might be 
assumed to be. I should rather think that 
Falstaff was brave in superficial appearance 
but cowardly in reality. 

Besides, a discreet person may be brave 
up to a point, but at that point discretion 
and bravery must separate. Sooner or later 
a person will have to take a stand and face 
all-out risk. There is where the purely dis- 
cretionary man will fall or run away. What 
if all soldiers, say, should fall down and 
pretend dead, as Falstaff did, and not fight 
for the common cause? Bluff and discretion 
may indeed carry one a long way and make 
him appear to be brave, but it is the real 
stand that tests his bravery. Of course, if 
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the real stand never comes, one may go 
through life masquerading as a brave man. 
The necessity of having to take a stand, 
however, caught up with Falstaff and he was 
found wanting in bravery. He proved him- 
self in the final analysis a genuine coward. 


C. A. GREER. 


HANS SLOANE AND SLOANE 
ELSMERE 


THE following small item has come 
to my notice since my book on Sir Hans 
Sloane was written. It comes from the 
great collection of letters of William King, 
archbishop of Dublin, now in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, and has been communicated 
to me by Mr. William O’Sullivan of the 
Manuscripts Department there, who is 
arranging that collection. The writer, 
Francis Annesley, was an intimate friend of 
the Sloane family, and one of the arch- 
bishop’s most voluminous correspondents. 
His sister married into the family of Sir 
Hans’s half-sister, Alice Elsmere, and he 
himself, years after the date of this letter, 
married, as his third wife, a niece of Sloane’s. 
Mrs. Elsmere’s son, Sloane Elsmere, was 
given the living of Chelsea by his uncle, Sir 
Hans, He was educated at Trinity, and was 
probably the donor of the beautiful portrait 
of Sloane which adorns the Provost’s House. 
The following is the relevant extract from 
Annesley’s letter of November 14, 1723. 

..- There is a young man in the College 
of Dublin, Mr. Elsmere, a nephew of Sir 
Hans Sloane, I am told a hopefull youth, 
his father left him and more children in 
bad circumstances, his own abilities will, 
I hope, intitle him to a scholar and natives 
place, but it will make it effectuall to have 
your Grace’s recommendation, and there- 
fore I hope your Grace will permitt the 
widow his mother to wait on you with her 
son, and to beg your countenance to him; 
Sir Hans is very good to the widow his 
sister and her children, and your counten- 
ance will be a great obligation to him as 
well as to me, I know you Grace is much 
importuned on such accounts, and as long 
as you have power you must expect it. I 
am with great respect my Lord, Your 
Grace’s most obedient humble servant, 

Fras. Annesley. 
Sloane Elsmere matriculated, T.C.D, 1722, 
aged 15; scholar, 1724; B.A. 1726; M.A. 


1729 E. St, Joun Brooks. 
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Readers’ Queries 





"THOMAS RUGGE: DIARY (1659-70). 

—TI am seeking some genealogical in- 
formation about Thomas Rugge, whose MS 
diary I am editing for publication. I know 
that he lived in Covent Garden, London, 
from about 1647; that he was married by 
at least 1653, when his daughter Elizabeth 
was born; that his will, dated Dec. 6, 1669, 
refers to his wife, Elizabeth, and three child- 
ren, Thomas, Elizabeth, and John. The 
parish register of St. Thomas, Covent 
Garden, shows that he died in March, 1670. 
He was a barber, and his son, Thomas, was 
also apprenticed as a barber, in 1671. 

I don’t know when or where he was born, 
or who his parents were. The Dictionary 
of National Biography says that he was 
born in London and was a descendant of 
John Rugge (Archdeacon of Wells and 
Canon of Westminster), a son of Robert 
Rugge, Mayor of Norwich (d. 1558). Walter 
Rye, in his Norfolk Families (p. 757) 
suggests that the diarist may have been 
either (a) Thomas Rugge of Felmingham, 
who married in 1607-8 Bridget Pennell, or 
(b) his grandson, Thomas Rugge (son of 
Robert Rugge), who in 1666 mortgaged 
Northrepps and Hardingham, Norfolk, to 
Thomas Clayton, Lord Mayor of London, 
and who died without progeny. But these 
suggestions do not square with what we 
know about the diarist: that he was a 
London barber, and that children survived 
him. = 

In his diary Rugge refers once to “my 
brother, Thomas Layer” (? spelling uncer- 
tain), who seems to have been a gunsmith, 
with a shop near St. Magnus’ Church. I 
can find no reference to Rugge’s birth in 
any of the registers published by the 


Harleian Society. WILLIAM L. SACHSE. 


PORTRAIT BY BEECHEY.—A portrait 

of Miss Georgina Herbert, by Sir 
William Beechey was-sold at the sale of the 
goods of Sir R. G. W. Herbert, in July 
1905, at Ickleton, Cambridgeshire. It is 
illustrated in Baker’s biography of Sir 
William Beechey, 1907, when it was in the 
possession of the Rev. Thomas Crawford, 
B.D., of Bolnacraig, Perth. Neither the 
National Portrait Gallery, nor the Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery can trace the 
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picture or the present owner. 


Can any 
reader help? 


Pr. Mf. 


PHRA BEHN AND ORINOOKO.— 
Aphra Behn gave the title Orinooko to 

her “ noble savage,” and to her novel. Was 
it derived from the name of the River 
Orinoco, and if so does this suggest her 
having visited Surinam, or was the river- 
name known in England in the 17th 


century? A. F. HAMILTON. 


ONES, VISCOUNTS RANELAGH.— 
References to the holders of this title 
appear to be scarce, other than in peerages 
and D.N.B. Do more intimate details occur 
in any 18th century memoirs? Does any 
publication deal with the history of the 
Ranelagh property? P. D. M. 


AMES RALPH.—I am interested in 
obtaining any material, including letters, 
concerning James Ralph (died Jan. 24, 1762) 
not noted in the DNB, Benj. Franklin’s 
autobiography. George Bubb Dodington’s 


Diary, etc. JouN B. SHIPLEY. 


ENNET LANGTON (1737-1801), close 
friend of Samuel Johnson and James 
Boswell, was reported, by Boswell, to have 
written No. 67 of The Idler. He was also 
known to have prepared Johnson’s Latin 
poems for publication. The Cambridge 
Bibliography of English Literature (vol. II, 
p. 108), however, lists Langton also as co- 
author, with George Colman the elder, of 
an essay on modern education in issue No. 
22 of The Connoisseur, 27 June 1754. I 
have been unable to find any contemporary 
confirmation for this attribution; and the 
editor of the section of the Bibliography 
in which it appears is no longer living. I 
should be glad to have any evidence which 
points to Langton as the author? 


C. N. FIFer. 


ISITATION PROCEDURE—1. Is it 
known whether there was a general 


summons to all who claimed to be 
armigerous, or was the summons to 
individuals? 


2. Were peers and clergy summoned? 


3. It was not unusual for there to be 
several branches of a family resident in the 
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same county. How were these dealt with in 
Visitations? 

4. Is it known to what extent the sum- 
mons was obeyed, apart from those who 
disclaimed? 

5. Were fees paid to the Herald, and if 
so were they a deterrent? 


A. L. B. Forsytu. 


OHN DENT, partner in Child’s Bank, 

c. 1825.—He invented under Pitt the 
Dog Tax and was henceforth called ‘ Dog 
Dent’ and was bombarded with game- 
hampers full of dead dogs. Further details 
would be welcome. G. A. ToMLIn. 


"THE GLADSTONE BAG. — Recently 

among the advertisements in a seventy- 
year-old periodical I came across one of 
“The Perfect Fitted Bag, Fisher’s Gladstone 
Bag, 188 Strand, The Perfect Empty Bag 
and the Best Bag ever invented for Conti- 
nental Travelling, Light, Strong, Secure.” 
The accompanying illustration showed a 
portmanteau, closed with two straps, which 
would pass without comment to-day. The 
price is not stated. I believe that the Glad- 
stone bag, probably produced and so called 
by more than one firm, was very popular in 
its day. It must have been named after 
the “Grand Old Man” of English politics, 
but why? When did it come into fashion? 


E. 


TLE OF BOOK WANTED.—A book 

published by one of the foremost war 
correspondents after the war of 1914-18 con- 
tained an account of how a mounted party 
of Australians came upon a man undergoing 
the punishment known in the army as 
“ crucifixion ”"—tied to a wheel. They pro- 
ceeded to release him, and on a subsequent 
day did the same again, the scene which 
followed being graphically described. Can 
a reader identify the book for me? 


(ANONBURY TOWER (cxcix. 455, 545). 

—The note by the borough librarian of 
Islington greatly interests me. It is some 
years since I managed to gain access to the 
old Tower, then I think in use as a political 
club, but on two or three more recent occa- 
sions I was not so fortunate. Would it not 


be possible for Mr. Elliott’s committee to 
fit up one of the rooms with prints and 
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views of the Tower and its associations, and 
perhaps, if space can be found, with other 
views of old Islington? 

Did the house, No. 1 Canonbury Park, 
occupied by “ A London Family,” the story 
of which was so delightfully told by Mrs. 
Hughes in “ A London Child of the seven- 
ties” and its sequels survive the bombing? 
Mrs. Hughes’ brother Charles was an artist 
of parts, and a drawing of Canonbury 
Tower dated 1877, and two other of his 
pictures, were reproduced in “A London 
Family.” Perhaps the originals could be 
obtained for exhibition as I have suggested. 


S. R. 


ANIMALS BURIED IN CHURCH- 

YARDS.—There was reported recently 
an incident in a churchyard on the Suffolk- 
Essex border, where the Colchester police 
discovered a wooden coffin containing the 
body of a dog, covered with a hand-knitted 
jumper, its head resting on a cushion, the 
little grave being lined with moss. 

It was assumed that the dog was a pet of 
a child who wished to have it lying in the 
shadow of the church. The vicar permitted 
the dog’s reburial, but the police gave an 
undertaking with the incumbent not to name 
the church; had the church been named, 
ecclesiastical law would almost certainly 
demand the removal of the dog. 

However, there are a number of instances 
where animals have been buried in con- 
secrated ground, and I shall be much 
obliged for details of any apart from the 
following : 


St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol ........ Cat. 
Clandy, Co. Londonderry ........ Dog 
St. German’s Cathedral, Peel, Isle 
ee ere Dog. 
Cubberley, Gloucestershire ....Horse. 


Bardwell, Suffolk ............ Horse. 
Chalcombe, Northants (just outside 
the churchyard) .............. Dog. 


Haro_p A. ROBERTS. 


SOURCES WANTED.—(1) ‘His Majesty 
Satan one morning awoke and found 
that his wife was dead...’ 
(2) ‘ William the Conqueror long did he 
reign: William his son by an arrow was 


} , 
slain. ANON. 


The moorland stretches from my door, 
Miles and miles in soft uproar. 


E.G. M. 
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GREASE THAT’S SWEATEN (cxcix. 
334, 545).—Colonel P. W. F. Brown’s 
comment on my Note lacks, I think, rele- 
vance to Shakespeare’s dramas. Shake- 
speare’s references to Abhorson’s ‘ mystery’ 
are objective, indeed graphic. The mandrake 
is rather different, though here too Col. 
Brown’s orientation is, in my judgment, 
irrelevant. The mandrake is mentioned, 
apart from its fantastic shape and some- 
what stained bawdy associations, in two 
chief ways: the first as to its fearful 
‘shriek’ upon being uprooted, which 
drove its hearer mad, cf. Romeo and 
Juliet, IV. iii. 45-7, and the second as to its 
fatal ‘groan’ upon being uprooted, which 
struck its hearer dead, cf. 2 King Henry VI, 
Ill. ii. 308. I add that Shakespeare alludes 
to its soporific properties, notably in that 
heart-rending passage in Othello. As Col. 
Brown knows, Gerard must be handled 
with some caution. A more reliable work is 
Thomas Johnson’s (1633), which was an 
augmentation of Gerard’s (1597), and, 
equally, a correction of it. It would be 
very interesting indeed to know whether 
Elizabethan dramatists speak, in set terms, 
of ‘ Thieves’ Candles’. K. B. Danks. 


"THOMAS HOOKER (1586-1647) (cxcvii. 

138, 218; cxcix. 450-1).—On checking 
through my files I find the following (from 
Library of Congress card): 


The Sovles Hvmiliation 3d ed. London, 
Printed by T. Cotes for Andrew Crooke, 
and Philip Nevill. 1640. 223, ((8))p. 19 
cm. ((With his the Vnbeleevers Preparing 
For Christ. London 1638)) Reprint of 2d 
edition. On p. 223: October. 10, 1637. 
Imprimatur T. Wykes. On recto of last 
leaf: Decemb. 6. 1637. Imprimatur T. 
Wykes. 


Checking the Stationer’s Register, we find 
that it was entered under the hand of Master 
Wykes (or Weekes). 

According to the Second Star Chamber 
Decree of July 11, 1637, it was required to 
have the licenser’s Imprimatur printed into 
all new books and reprints. This is un- 
doubtedly the reason for the Imprimatur 
which appeared in the volume in question 
as queried about by Mr. Howell. 
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Unfortunately this does not explain why 
my volume (above) has two Imprimaturs, 
both in the same year. I would be 
most happy to hear of any plausible ex- 
planation for the repetition. 

I notice that following Dr. Howell’s 
query at cxcvii. 138 there is a partial answer 
on p. 218 which notes that Wykes was a 
Master Warden but neglects the fact that it 
was the Second Star Chamber Decree which 
required the Jmprimatur of the Warden. 


DouGLas H. SHEPPARD. 
Iowa University. 


"THE SIGN OF THE CROSS IN BLOOD 

(cxcix. 499)—Mr. R. L. Moreton is 
quite right—it was Francisco Pizarro who 
in his last moment after his assassination 
on Sunday June 26th, 1541, traced the 
sign of the Cross in his own blood on the 
floor and died with the Holy Name upon 
his lips. See Prescott’s “History of the 
Conquest of Peru *—Lib. IV, Cap. V, where 
in a footnote he gives numerous references 
to the original Spanish authorities for the 


statement. A. B. TANNER. 
W CHAMBERS, LL.D. (cxcix. 543).— 
* He resided at Glenormiston in Scot- 
land and in 1876 wrote “A Week at Wel- 
wyn” which was published by W. & R. 
Chambers of Edinburgh, being an interest- 
ing account of a visit to Welwyn in Hert- 
fordshire in 1873, which he dedicated ‘To 
kind friends in Hertfordshire. These recol- 
lections of a pleasant visit to the county 
are respectfully inscribed by the author.’ 
No Man’s Land, situated between Wheat- 
hampstead and St. Albans is now known as 
Normansland, where in Chambers’ day there 
was a small private museum. 


Harotp A. ROBERTS. 


O WERE WHO? (1773). (c. 85.) 

—(1) In 1772 Thomas Bradshaw 
appealed against the counting of the votes in 
the Saltash election, which he lost by one 
vote, and a select committee of the House 
of Commons declared him duly elected on 
8th June 1772. He died in South Audley 
Street on 17th November 1774, having been 
Commissioner for the Affairs of Taxes 
1763-65, Lord Commissioner of the 
Admiralty 1772, and Secretary to the 
Treasury 1766. 
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(2) The Girgashites are a tribe mentioned 
several times in the Old Testament, but of 
whom little is known. Could this be Pelle- 
grin Treves, money-lender, and friend of the 
Prince Regent? 

(3) Jean George Noverre (1727-1810) was 
a well-known French ballet master and 
writer on ballet; Garrick called him “ the 
Shakespeare of the Dance”. In 1773 he 
was in the employ of the Empress Maria 
Theresa. His biography will be found in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and in the 
4th (but not the Sth) edition of Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music. C.A.T. 


BAceioi RHYMES (10 S. i. 386; ii. 275, 

353).—The rhymes on Jowett, Curzon, 
Dean Liddell, and others, are frequently 
quoted and even more frequently. misquoted. 
There has been a correspondence in The 
Times (26th-30th August) which may help to 
clarify the matter, but since the references 
in Notes and Queries have never been satis- 
factorily answered, it may be as well to 
state the facts. 

In the October term of 1878 there entered 
Balliol College several undergraduates with 
an aptitude for witty verse, and in 1879 
there were several epigrams circulating ver- 
bally. Early in 1880 these were collected 
and augmented, and 25 copies were printed 
as a broadsheet under the title The Masque 
of Balliol. This was in the form of a series 
of quatrains; each of 40 well-known Balliol 
people was imagined to speak four lines 
descriptive of himself. The first was Jowett: 

‘“* First come I, my name is Jowett ; 

There’s no knowledge but I know it. 

I am Master of this College. 

What I don’t know isn’t knowledge.” 

As some of. the rhymes were irreverent to 
those in authority, the Masque was 
suppressed, and it is probable that only two 
copies survived (one in Balliol Library, the 
other in the Bodleian). It was, however, 
re-issued by Basil Blackwell in 1939, with 
additions. 

Stephen Gwynn’s The letters and friend- 
ships of Sir Cecil Spring-Rice (1929) names 
authors for four of the rhymes. One of 
these (by Mackail on Curzon) is given in the 
Oxford dictionary of quotations as 


anonymous. CHARLES A. TOASE. 


Reference Librarian, 
Wimbledon Public Library. 
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The Library 


THE MIDDLE TEMPLE: The Society and 
Fellowship. By George Godwin. (Staples 
Press. 17s. 6d.) 

ANYONE who has studied the history of 

the Inns of Court will have noticed how 
interest in them has ebbed and flowed during 
the last three hundred years, and how each 
flow has tended to coincide with a period 
of recovery in their fortunes. It is no sur- 
prise to find, therefore, that the rebuilding 
of the Inns after the destruction caused by 

German bombs has been accompanied by a 

steady stream of books and articles. 

At every period publications concerning 
the Inns have fallen sharply into two classes, 
the scholarly and the popular, though many 
of the latter are extremely worthwhile pro- 
ductions. But the more “scientific” tech- 
niques of the modern historian, careful to 
check every quoted document and to give 
chapter and verse for every statement, have 
brought even the best of the old scholarly 
works under suspicion, and have set a stan- 
dard for the popular work also which Mr. 
Godwin’s book cannot be said to have 
reached. 

It is no defence for him to say that his 
aim (like that of Tacitus) has only been to 
keep within a reasonable distance of Truth. 
Thus he tells us that the Inns were the “ off- 
spring” of the guilds (p. 6), a most mislead- 
ing idea if put in just that way. Rather, the 
Inns, like the guilds and the universities, 
were each of them separate manifestations 
of what Rashdall called the medieval 
instinct for association. So, too, Mr. God- 
win’s “simple explanation” (pp. 29-30) of 
why the early history of the Middle Temple 
is obscure—that the records were burnt in 
the Peasants’ Revolt—is too simple. The 
references made by contemporary 
chroniclers to the rebels’ depredations in the 
Temple are in fact ambiguous, and the re- 
cords referred to may have belonged to the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem. Chapter 
VII, on the rise of the legal profession, is 
vague, and the reference on p. 65 to moot- 
ings as being described earlier is puzzling, 
as the moot has hardly been mentioned 
before. There are also a number of mis- 





prints (e.g. £49 5s for 49s 5d, p. 25; Histrio 
Mastric for Histriomastix, p. 82). 
The author is painstaking in his account 
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of the various physical changes that have 
taken place in the fabric of the Inn, but his 
description would have been helped by the 
presence of a plan or two. The illustrations 
have been carefully chosen, but the biblio- 
graphy is scrappy and inaccurate. Its faults 
indicate the dangers of a book of this kind. 
A bibliography is part of the scholar’s 
apparatus. If it is considered necessary to 
this sort of book, then it must be accurate 
in itself and properly related to the text. 
That relationship can be established only by 
an adequate system of notes within the text, 
and this Mr. Godwin does not supply. Any 
newcomer to the history of the Temple 
would be hard put to it, therefore to know 
how to go from what Mr. Godwin has to 
say, and thus is no better off with this book 
than he would be with the popular books 
written before the advent of really scholarly 
history. There is no excuse for this sort of 
thing in the mid-twentieth century, even in 
the name of popularity. 

Because of its failings, then, and in spite 
of being up to date, Mr. Godwin’s book will 
prove no substitute for Bellot’s “ Little 
Guide” on the one hand, or Bruce William- 
son on the other, for the reader who wants 
something at once interesting and accurate. 


THE CANTERBURY SCHOOL OF 
ILLUMINATION, by C. R. Dodwell. 
(Cambridge University Press, 84s.) 


[8 this magnificent volume of more than 
120 large quarto text pages and 72 plates 
displaying hundreds of examples of 
medieval manuscript illumination, Dr. 
Dodwell combines the highest standard of 
scholarship with a gift of lucid exposition 
which makes his book a treasure for laymen 
as well as an authoritative guide for 
specialist students. He deals with the period 
when a national idiom in Anglo-Saxon 
illumination ‘reached a maturity of artistic 
expression that was unsurpassed on the 
Continent’. This English style was distinc- 
tively marked by a strongly calligraphic 
quality and by unique emphasis upon a 
vigorous impressionism. Though the 
Canterbury artists were well acquainted 
with the continental style they worked along 
original lines in their own drawings, where 
the dominant factors of pattern and anima- 
tion give a sense of movement through 
which ‘the line is free to whisk over the 
surface of the page, snatching up the figures 
in an excited whirl of activity’. They not 
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only developed this characteristic idiom 
before the Conquest, but (as the author 
shows conclusively) they subsequently exer- 
cised a notable influence on Norman 
illumination in the late eleventh century: 
‘There was, indeed, no break at the Con- 
quest in Anglo-Saxon illumination, as there 
was no break in Anglo-Saxon prose. English 
monks continued to illuminate in their 
native idiom, as they continued to write, 
and, to a less extent, to carve in it.’ By 
stages, however, the native predilection for 
impressionism became subordinate to the 
monumental Romanesque style, represent- 
ing ‘the impersonal aesthetic of the 
organized Church, and the figure is not used 
to project emotional feelings but to embody 
abstract forms’. Dr. Dodwell follows these 
developments in detail with close reference 
to the illustrations provided, carrying his 
investigation forward to the second half of 
the twelfth century, with an intermediate 
chapter on Byzantine influences. Reaching 
out from Canterbury to the larger field, the 
book relates art and history on terms which 
give the subject points of interest by no 
means confined to pure aesthetics. 


BRACKENBURY OF LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Vol. 1, Wills, etc. (Edited by K. F. 
Brackenbury, Crickets, Steyning, Sussex, 
1955, price 31s. 6d.) 

Tus volume of 89 quarto pages (sten- 

cilled) is the first in a series which Mr. 

K. F. Brackenbury is editing. Following a 
brief introduction is an abstract of 93 wills, 
administrations and associated documents 
relating to the Brackenbury family from 
1305 to 1799, thereby providing invaluable 
information for the genealogist and local 
historian. Mr. Brackenbury has carefully 
preserved the original spelling, and repro- 
duced the ‘ marks’ (some of them elaborate) 
used by testators and witnesses. The com- 
pilation of such a volume is no small task, 
and a collection of one family’s wills 
arranged in chronological order enables 
changes to be traced in the forms and condi- 
tions of bequest, and in the various profes- 
sions and trades in which the family was 
engaged. Furthermore, we have a picture 
of the extent of the testators’ worldly goods 
and such similar information which indi- 
cates the importance of wills as sources for 
social and economic history. The study of 
wills is not only for the genealogist who is, 
as a rule, only interested in persons. 
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One of the most remarkable things about 
this book is its index: it is, so far as we 
can judge, perfect. The relationships are 
all given in strict alphabetical order, and it 
is a model of what every personal names 
index should be. So often is the stranger 
left to grope his way through a multitude 
of Edwards, Annes, Johns and Roberts that 
mistakes are bound to occur. Here there is 
no excuse for an error in identification. 

Mrs. Frances Brackenbury who made her 
will in 1633 was careful to name ‘ Scambles- 
bie’ as the cow which Thomas Overton was 
to inherit, and Miles Brackenbury in 1610 
left ‘one Cade yow’ (i.e. a pet ewe) to his 
landlady and the lamb to her son John. 
Bequests of a sheep or a cow (the Lincoln- 
shire dialect word, que, or one of its 
variants, is sometimes used) were frequent. 

High costs have prevented this book from 
being printed, but its appearance is a credit 
to the typist who cut the stencils; the volume 
is attractively bound in full cloth, and we 
anticipate that the 25 copies which are avail- 
able will soon be secured by libraries and 
antiquarian societies. Mr. Brackenbury 
would be well advised to increase the num- 
ber of copies of any future issues in this 
series so as to give more people the oppor- 
tunity to benefit from his researches, 
patience and careful editing. 


Dr. Horst Oppel, SHAKESPEARES 
TRAGODIEN UND ROMANZEN: 
KONTINUITAT ODER UMBRUCH? 
Verlag der Akademie der Wissenschaften 
und Literatur in Mainz, 1954. 46 pp. 


» this essay Dr. Oppel takes up the ques- 

tion whether Shakespeare’s last plays are 
to be regarded as a development from the 
tragedies or as a radically new departure. 
His treatment of the subject is, within the 
limits he sets himself, thorough and stimu- 
lating, and it has the further interest of 
demonstrating the way in which German 
scholarship in the field of Shakespeare 
studies is being influenced by critical opinion 
in this country. 

Beginning with that survey of the ground 
which is almost inevitable in an academic 
discourse, Dr. Oppel proceeds to base his 
case for continuity on a close comparison 
between two short passages, one from Mac- 
beth, the other from The Tempest. The first 
is the dialogue between Duncan and Ban- 
quo describing Macbeth’s castle at Inver- 
ness at the opening of Macbeth, I. 6. 
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Expanding what Dr. Leavis has written 
about this same passage in How to Teach 
Reading and what L. C. Knights has written 
about it in How Many Children Had Lady 
Macbeth? Dr. Oppel, stresses the feeling 
for natural order and for the qualities that 
make for life apparent in it. He then goes 
on to find the same qualities in the speeches 
of Adrian and Gonzalo in The Tempest, 
Il. 1. 36-53, where the island is described 
as being “of subtle, tender and delicate 
temperance”. The parallel between the two 
passages is undoubtedly a close one. 
Whether it establishes Dr. Oppel’s case as 
firmly as he thinks will, however, depend 
on the extent to which each of the passages 
concerned is central to the play in which 
it occurs; whether in fact the core of both 
plays is, as he says, the conception of a 
natural order which, after being badly 
shaken, continues ultimately to re-establish 
itself. To the present reviewer this notion 
seems to be, to say the least of it, very much 
an over-simplification of both plays. 

In fairness to Dr. Oppel it must be added 
that he is himself aware of the dangers 
present in attaching so much significance to 
two short parallel passages and of regard- 
ing the plays primarily as poems. For him 
the function of Shakespeare’s imagery is 
not merely to define themes, but also to 
reveal character. In the fourth section of 
his essay he suggests that one and the same 
image can give a picture both of inner and 
outer reality. This is an interesting and 
fruitful suggestion, and it is to be hoped 
that it may be developed at greater length 
on some future occasion. 


DIGSWELL FROM DOMESDAY TO 
GARDEN CITY. By Dora Ward, M.A. 
176 pp., with 25 illustrations and 3 maps. 
Welwyn and District Regional Survey 
Association. 12s. 6d. 

‘({ARDEN Cities’ are not built and do 

not grow except at the expense and 
peril of what they find already in existence, 
and it is not too soon that Dora Ward has 
shown us in her illustrations the Digswell 
that newcomers to Welwyn Garden City 
knew and delighted in thirty years ago, and 
which is now to be urbanized’ unrelent- 
ingly. Apart from the illustrations her text 
is exactly appropriate to Notes and Queries. 

She writes of Digswell, the manor, the 

parish, and the village before the Norman 

Conquest, in the Domesday Book, in the 
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Middle Ages, in the 16th to the 19th cen- 
tury. Here are place-names, surnames, 
families, churchwardens’ accounts, over- 
seers’ accounts of the 18th century, a list 
of the rectors from 1155 to 1920: all these 
as they might have been dealt with in our 
own pages. We should like to have quoted 
the whole of the publishers’ ‘ blurb,’ but must 
content ourselves with the last sentence and 
an addition: ‘ This is a book which will be 
numbered among the few outstanding local 


histories’: may it be the precursor of many 
more. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE MARRIAGE 
ALLEGATIONS, 1637-1680 (with Surro- 
gate Allegations to 1694), edited by Brian 
Frith. Bristol and Gloucestershire 
Archaeological Society (Records Section), 
The Council House, Bristol. (12s. 6d. to 
members; 25s, to non-members). 

HIS publication, the second in this new 
series, is an important contribution to 

the study of ecclesiastical records as well as 
an obvious reference book for the genealo- 
gist. The editor provides a particularly 
lucid introduction (9 pp.) to Marriage Alle- 
gation Books and the procedure adopted by 
persons wishing to marry without the call- 
ing of banns. He describes some of the 
peculiarities of the Gloucestershire series, 
and shows the value of such documents ta 
workers in various branches of historical 
research. “ Marriage allegations and mar- 
riage licence bonds”, he writes, “have 
always received a good deal of attention 
from the genealogist, but in the past they 
have perhaps been studied too exclusively 
from his point of view and their value to 
the social historian has been underesti- 
mated.” This statement is confirmed when 
we turn to the indexes of personal names, 
places and professions; here we can see the 
prevalence of any one surname, the number 
of persons living outside Gloucestershire, 
and the trades of the 4643 bridegrooms and 

869 bondsmen. Here is material to help us 

to trace the relative importance of parti- 

cular occupations and the question of com- 
munications in the seventeenth century: 
how far was parish and county brought by 
intermarriage into contact with the world 
outside is one of the points which Mr. Frith 
raises. 

This is not all: the Honorary General 

Editor of these Record publications, Mr. 

Patrick McGrath, contributes a splendid 
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article (11 pp.) on the history of marriage 
licences with copious footnotes and copies 
of the relevant Canons of 1604. These two 
introductions cannot be too highly praised, 
and editors of documents would do well to 
follow the Gloucestershire example. So 
often are subscribers to record publications 
offered a work of which the importance is 
no doubt, fully appreciated by the editor, 
but his special knowledge is not always 
shared by the reader who deserves the 
significance of the text to be explained in 
scholarly introduction. The volume under 
review is also provided with concise and 
thoughtful notes on the method of tran- 
scription, four appendices, a useful list of 
abbreviations of Christian names and, as 
already mentioned, excellent indexes to the 
209 pages of actual transcript. 


The first volume in this series was noticed 
in these columns in 1952 (vol. cxeviii, p. 
409), and we can foresee a steady demand 
for these publications if the high standards 
of editing, clear printing, attractive binding 
and modest price are maintained. 


THE HEART'S MEMORY: pages from the 


diary of Madame de Lamartine [mother 


Edited and translated by 
Eustace Hargrave. Pp. xiii+157. J. M. 
Dent and Sons. 12s. 6d. net. 

Tus is not put forward as a book for 

devotional reading, but that is what it 
eminently is. Imagine St. Monica to have 
been ideally married, to have had, besides 

Augustine, five daughters, and, along with 

all her anxiety for her son, and for her 

daughters’ marriages, the ups and downs of 

fortune, according as the grape-harvest is a 

failure or a success. This Monica as a 

typical modern French Catholic lady, divid- 

ing her time between religion, visiting the 

less well-to-do, her family, and secular read- 
ing. This last was as liberal as it was 
critical — Moliére (‘omitting doubtful 
words’ when she read aloud to her 
daughters), Rousseau (‘I permitted myself 
to read several passages from Emile. I do 
not reproach myself, for they were magni- 
ficent,’ nevertheless ‘I shall burn this book 
and also the Nouvelle Heloise ...1 am not 
fearful of it for myself for my faith is un- 
shakable, but my son?) 

Whoso has the catholic mind, in either 
sense, cannot be too grateful for this com- 
paratively short book. 


of the poet]. 
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GOING TO MUSEUMS, by Jacqueline 
gn (Phoenix House, Ltd., 8s. 6d, 
net. 


OST children, as the writer of this 
admirable little book tells us in her pre- 
face, regard a visit to a museum as an ex- 
citing adventure; too many of them come in 
later years to think that “ museums are dull] 
places full of dust and grey shadows .. . 
where nothing is ever changed, and where 
nobody would choose to spend any time un- 
less it were raining and there were nowhere 
else to go.” 

That is painfully true, and in the past it 
has been largely the fault of the over- 
crowded and ill-arranged museums. Things 
are vastly better nowadays and, thanks to 
the reforms effected by experts like our 
author (who is the organiser of the Child- 
ren’s Centre at the Natural History 
Museum) our museums are playing a part — 
of ever-increasing importance in the educa- 
tional system of the country; what is more, 
the little victims play regardless of the fact 
that they are learning all the time. 


This salutary process will be hastened and 
intensified if this book is placed on the 
shelves of every school library and in the 
hands of every intelligent child. From it 
the young reader may learn what interest- 
ing places museums are, and what fun it 
can be to visit them. Very wisely, the 
“detective” element in archaeological re- 
search is stressed throughout, and great use 
is made of such romantic episodes as the 
discovery of the Rosetta Stone and the con- 
sequent deciphering of the hieroglyphic 
script. Even more wisely, the young visitor 
is given two golden counsels: not to try 
to see everything, and to stop when he 
begins to feel tired. 

A useful appendix gives a list of nearly 
all the museums in Great Britain, with notes 
on their nature and contents. There are 
many excellent illustrations, but the list of 
them is faulty: of the three illustrations 
facing p. 48 one is listed twice and one not 
at all, while that facing p. 127 is omitted 
altogether. 





CORRECTIONS 


P. 77, col. 1,1. 2b, for Jordan read Jordon; 
col. 2, ll. 50-51, for Thurstion read Thurston. 
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